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America’s Fruit Crop Most Important 
Now 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: For the 
first time in the history of this favored 
nation the President of the United States 
has felt it his serious duty to warn by proc- 
lamation, directed to the whole people, 
against the approaching danger of shortage 
of fruits of the soil. 

The enemy in its occupation of Eastern 
France and in its retreat are reported to 
have practically annihilated all the fruit 
trees and orchards of that country, which 
will mean that France, a fruit loving nation, 
will call upon the United States to supply 
this food that in the past they, themselves, 
have always grown. Added to this fact 
is the reports from the United States that 
the production of fruit is on the decline 
notwithstanding the rapid increase in pop- 

* ulation and the growing demand for Fruit 
as the people learn of its medicinal and food 
value. 

It is, therefore, the plain duty of the 
orchardists of the United States to put 
forth extra effort to produce and have ready 
for market as much fruit as possible this 
season. Not only will this be a patriotic 
duty but it will handsomely pay the owner, 
for the indications are that Fut will bring 
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Do Your Bit 


These words constitute a nation- 
wide slogan as regards each individ- 
ual helping our government. It 
applies tu ther things. It_applies 
particularly to the readers of such 
publications as Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Owing to the excessively 
high price of white paper, increases 
in postal charges, higher price for 
ink and for all kinds of labor em- 
ployed in publishing and printing, 
it costs nearly twice as much to 
print and distribute Green’s Fruit 
Grower than it did a year ago. We 
need the help of every friend of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. The way 
you can help is this: by prompt 
renewals of subscriptions. If you 
delay in sending in your renewals 
of subscriptions the publication of 
Green’s Fruit Grower will be un- 


us to be as helpful as in the past. 

Do not overlook the fact that 
one suggestion during the year may 
be worth to you or some member 
of your family far more than this 
publication costs you for a series of 


years. was my thought 
yesterday when I inserted in the 
ages of Green’s Fruit Grower a 


brief article calling attention to the 
encouraging thought that the most 
perplexed or overworked individua] 
can secure peace and courage by 
living one day at a time, that is by 
saying to himself, “Yes, I can per- 
form the duties of today before the 
sun goes down.” If we can all do 
this the world can be made far 
better than we have supposed. 
Many of the publications of this 
country have doubled their sub- 











extra good prices this year. 

The suggestion is made that the small 
orchards of the country be cleaned up; that 
the trees be sprayed and the fruit protected 
from its enemies and that every man who 
owns trees—no matter how few—do his 
bit to increase the yield and improve the 
quality of his fruit. 

As a representative of a great fruit 


The Editor’s Chat 


Look cheerful! 
The world abhors a gloomy face, 
And tales of woe are commonplace, 
So stir yourself and take a brace— 
Look cheerful! 





Destroy the weeds before they destroy 


the profits. 


Don’t say “can’t” for you never know 
what you can do until you try. Just try, 
In most instances an ounce of help will 
produce better results than a ton of criti- 


cism. 


A good motto for the farmer is “No 
weeds on this farm will go to seed this year,” 
_Work is the greatest of benefactors. It 
gives us everything and cures many ills, 


Worry is what kills. 
Let us hope that too many citizens will 


not insist on saving the country in their 


own way or not at all. 
As a rule the finer the manure and the 
more evenly distributed the more acces. 





growing organization I urge the mobiliza- 
tion of all fruit growing interests thereby 
adding largely to the food supply of the 
nation.—James Handly, Secretary, Missis- 
sippi Valley Apple Growers’ Assn. 
—_————_ 0—-—-— 
The Value of $5.00 Invested in Fruit 
Trees and Plants 
Mr. Charles A. Green: Allow me to sug- 
est that you print an article in your 
reen’s Fruit Grower illustrating what $5.00 
invested in a variety of nursery stock can 
and will do for the old home farm. This isa 
subject well worth your time. To illustrate, 
on this place is an apple tree planted 120 
years ago. The planter ate fruit from it the 
rest of his life, his son during a life that 
lasted into a ripe old age, his grandson until 
the age of 60, when he moved away. As the 








tree is still bearing several bushels of fruit 
each year I intend to send his great great 
granddaughter some next fall. An Improv- 
ed Green’s Baldwin stands beside it waiting 
to take its place. Would you care for a ¢% 

hotograph of them when in leaf?—Frank 
E. Kinney, Vt. 


Reply: I will be very glad to get a 
hotograph such as you mention. There are 
ew who appreciate what the planting of a ? 
few fruit trees will do in brightening the 
home and making it attractive. I have A.J 
said much about planting hedge rows of 
fruit in the garden, but I have not said f 
enough. When the average farmer thinks 
of planting trees he thinks of planting them 
in the field and often far away from the 
house. My thought is for the villager, city 
man or farmer to have a few fruit trees in 
rows through the garden three or four feet 
apart. The dwarf pear fits in best in this 
way, but the Early Richmond type of 
cherry, which is a dwarf cherry, fits in 
equally well, and standard apple, pear and 
plum trees can all be planted successfully in 
this hedge row, provided the branches are 
cut back severely each year. The result ofa 
row thus planted through the garden, leav- W 
ing plenty of space between the rows for & 
vegetables, is a source of never failing de- } 
light, whether in blossom or when the fruit 
begins to swell and tint with the rays of the 
rainbow. 























———o0--— 


Mr. Charles A. Green: For the past four 
ears I have been a subscriber for Green’s } 
it Grower. I find it indispensable as 
authority as to fruit culture on the Illinois 
farm. It is reliability itself as an in- } 
structor in regard to fruit culture, as well 
as other matters pertaining to the farm. 
I also find from personal experience the 
reliability of your advertising patrons is be- @ 
yond question. May success crown the good 
work you are doing.—Joseph T. Kay, Il. 
—_—_—— Oo" 
A recent official estimate gave New Zea- 
land a population of 1,164,745. 
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The Case of a “Misfit” Apple Tree 
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to take advantage of later opportunili 
Cornell has a publication on buckwhe 
Number 110. 


It is claimed that the Hessian fly’ 














stroyed approximately one-sixth of # the gro 
entire Kansas wheat crop this year. tutumn whipr 

The Department of Agriculture bis The; Z “ 
staff of more than 16,000 people who 4% with a 4 1 
devoting their whole time to the impm Hocky d 
ment of agriculture, the investigatio® thig 7 and w¢ 


marketing problems and the enforcemel! 
Federal laws. 


_Lime is best applied just ahead d 
tilled crop such as corn. Clay soil 










soil. et soil needs larger applicatil 
lime than does well-drained soil. 


rich in organic matter need more lime 
do sandy soils. 







—Agricultural Di 
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“Home Entertaining” is the title 


pests with games and tricks, by Will 
henery, published by Lothrop, + 
Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. wr 
this book is 75 cents, or when sent PY 
10 cents extra. ; 


fourth, 


the spring th 


larger applications of lime than does Si Yieg 
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profitable. If you renew your scription rates recently on account sible it is to the crops grown 
subscriptions promptly you . will of the high cost of paper and in- Plants die from the haale of sunshi O 
greatly encourage us and enable crease of other expenses, Drive those clouds away that enter salt de 
heart and Jet in the sunshine. is I ¢ 
A heavy growth plowed under every few what 
+ youn ae ane = gives new life to the editor 
; : : il tha 
Why Trees Die — a - tsar mistake in putting any We ies dered "thet the ‘fellow who ong 
Of the multitude of trees planted each a a THe ~ sper hee > roots never begins is even worse than the quitter tural : 
season many die owing to the mistakes made he was doing iust the rizht thing to D0tt Should be thrown into the discard, it j 
iy’ g posed he was doing just the right thing to fruit jo 
by inexperienced planters. If all of these jake the tree grow rapidly. Next morning Western Farmer, for the 
trees could be planted intelligently there | telephoned him to pull up each tree and ET mation 
would be few losses as I have proved by replant it, covering the roots with four or _Green’s Fruit Grower: In bagging grapes veyed 
tests, having on different occasions taken giy inches of good garden soil and then to which is better, cheese cloth or paper b 
plants and trees unduly exposed or thrown place his fertilizer or compost of ashes, At what stage should they be bagged! to pot 
upon the brush heap withered by the sun manure and soil at the surface. Mrs. M. R. Magan, Pa. Tada 
and wind. After careful planting and cut- ‘The inexperienced planter thinks first little 0 
Te a more than half the length of the of manure, knowing that manure is helpful. _ Reply: Paper bags are the cheapest for the smai 
ieee 1es I have succeeded in making these Lacking experience he does not know that bagging sr apes and give complete satisfae- trust ma 
a andoned plants and trees grow vigorously. manure coming in direct contact with the tion. metimes a small hole is made in season of 
Yesterday a man of great intelligence, a roots of trees is like poison or worse. Here the bottom of the bag so that any wate Wh 
retired clergyman, a man to whom I would is evidence that a man can be remarkably that may get in will disappear. Grapes - 
go for sound advice on important questions, wise, learned and well read and yet may be should be bagged when about half the siz “pa of re 
said to me that he had just planted three incapable of planting a tree. Every year of a small pea or about the size of the indeed a 
trees in his garden. I asked if he had cut in ~ pages I have been repeating my largest bird shot. I advise you to exper ing up on 
back one-half or more of the length of the advice to all who plant vines, shrubs and ment with a few vines at first. Generally and m t] 
branches. He said he had not. I asked trees to cut back the branches more than You can secure the paper bags of variow— + "ae 
what he did at planting. He said he dug half their length at the time of planting, Sizes of your grocer. In large cities ther into the gr 
a big deep hole and filled in the bottom of but I find that this cutting betok is not are factories that sell paper bags at a lwff thought I 
it with a mixture of ashes, soil and manure. desired by many planters and is often Price, but they will be higher this yearm™ Constitute; 
On this he placed the tree. Then he covered neglected. It is not too late to do this cut- account of the higher cost of paper. grower. ) 
the roots with the compost of ashes, manure ting back now if the tree has not started to 2 ——0 M 
and soil and filled up the hole. I told this leave out. a 
Making a Long Story Short vinced me 
SOOO RPT ELF The hoe in the back yard is might knows it all 
e- Pe FEE LK AK Py SS A stacece:: 3 backing for the flag on the front ighty wes long 
eo ving, 
me _ * Reports come from Canada that wome Iset out a 
Some Go od Th } are organizing volunteer companies Wi berries 
1m gs serve without pay in harvesting fruit al dust and Tle 
other crops this year. wing just 
Pe k 
Im | his Issue ™ Ten million dollars is too sarge a tax {if - raha —_ 
9 insects to collect from New York farm do oe — 
Page wy} every year. Birds are the champion ins tied ob pcan 
Personal Experience in Fruit Growing - - By Our Readers 1 EY a My areps 
As a catch crop on spare land or whe in the ro 
Have You a Tractor on Your Farm? - - R.E. Burleigh 2 another crop has failed, try buckwheat, seven f “ 
can be planted as late as July, but it for co 
better to buy the seed now and be prepi']] The book « " 
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“| P 1 Experi in Frui ing 

aj Fersonal Experience in Fruit Growing 

. their 

a BY OUR READERS 

acces- 

: OW : to It seemed so distressingly easy for the men folks to put broken up to a considerable depth—two feet of fill, at 
nshine do things off from season to season the planting of small fruits, that least. 

r your is I suppose I attempted and have met with a satisfactory success with § Eight vines (yearlings) were ordered and “a dollar 

ry what the grapes and strawberries. wasted” so'the wise ones said. Every vine gave good 

» 40 the editor wants. A perfect flowering sort of strawberries (Senator Dun- account of itself the first year; the next there were a very 
Folks read lap) was chosen for its mid-season and excellent color of few bunches allowed to set just to see the varities—two 

ow who the agricul- fruit. each of Concord, Moore’s Early, Campbell’s Early and 

quitter tural and A row was set right through the center of the vegetable Worden had been ordered. Six of these fruit alike—and 
ard. fruit journals * garden. By this means blue grassjwhich is the bane of are pronounced Concord, the seventh, Agawam and the 
mer. for the infor- strawberry growing, is more easily held in check. Early remaining one, Worden. However, the error in varieties 

mation con- in September the vegetables had been harvested in this occurred, the all important fact that grapes thrive and can 

y arape pret, and 4 _ = nA arte ea the ete eo eaten — put in be cared for by a woman is the point I wish to impress upon 

er bags? am going 4 shape for the plants. eather conditions favored setting, those that are year by year denying themsel 

oe to give a Gooseberries in cherry orchard pay large profi and there was ample rain to cause some runners to set neglect or false sotlons test gitwing ual {tise tb ell 0 
little of my experience in before winter. Plants were spaced 3’ man’s job, and that the work is extremely difficult for 

apest for the small fruit business which I apart, and mulched with straw after women. It is neither. The work is really light and must 

antialae trust may not come amiss at this ground was frozen. This straw remain- be timely and details looked after—these are easily 

made in 8a80n of the year. ing to protect from too early growth adapted to women, except preparing the ground with a 

ny watet When I went into the busi- and . — = henge off - — plow.—Alberta M. Kepper. : 

Graps ness of raising small fruit I was ground and the weeds from choking —_Editor’s Note. Only early ripeni should 

f the 8? indeed a n sme yl but aftes read the plants. There was a light crop of planted in lowa.—C. = G. a a ee es 

ye of th me fine berries the following spring. 

to exper § ing up on the question for weeks Work was continued as needed to lh en % inn 

xenerally § and months before I struck hoe : invi ; } 

. € — keep weeds in check and keep plants As you have invited correspondence I will avail myseif 

c= into the ground for actual work, I from becoming too thick. of it; for I sometimes notice articles in the Fruit Grower 

at 8 lo thought I was “up” in all that Again the plants were mulched after that are not in accord with my experience or my instruc- 
is year 0 constituted a first class fruit ground was frozen. Last spring they tions in orchard work, as I have been an apple grower in 

ner. grower. }) : were in fine vigor and a sheet of bloom. Oregon for 15 years and I met some suggestions that I 

My first year’s experience con- Van Deman Early Yellow Freestone Peach Luckily a late frost thinned the fruit a can't understand in this country. I remember one article 
- vinced me that no one man : in Green’s Fruit Grower that thinks that the color of apples 

knows it all; also, that we are never too old to learn, andI full half. is owing in old trees that they were in sod ground. 

ighty 8“ was no longer young when I quit the desk to dig in the soil The “row” [- Will some one tell me why in sod ground? My instruc- 

porch, for a living, by this time | tions were that old orchards may be plowed to a depth of 

hat wonag  18et out a small lot to strawberries, raspberries, currants, was 4’ wide one or two or three inches and feet according to the size of 
npanies ym blackberries and the like. That first summer was dry as and 8 rods the tree. : 

g fruit aol dust and I lost over half my black caps, partly because not long. I can- I notice that the article under the head of color grading 
knowing just how to set them out, partly from being too not give the of apples in a late number thinks that old orchards should 
afraid to use the cultivator after setting. I learned the exactamount be dug up and burned. I do not agree with it. The larger 

ge a tax§% most from experience rather than from books, although I of berries the tree the more sap it has, The trunk of the tree is the 

ork far do not despise the writings of those men who write from harvested, as reservoir for the sap. The more sap the better blood for the 
pion 18" personal experience. it was not a apples as the sap is the apples blood. 

My book told me to set blackcaps six feet apart, three comm er cial The coloring of the apples is done by giving the sap 
nd or wit feet in the row. This was a mistake. Afterward I learned venture. We ; ; nourishment and keeping your trees properly trimmed and 
ckwheat, lj that seven feet between rows was none too much. Afield had fresh A Well Cultivated Apple Orchard your apples properly thinned when thinning time comes 
ly, but i for corn is about right for small fruits of any sort. berries and and your orchard healthy and you 
ibe prepit@™l The book again instructed me to pinch back the new shortcake for more than 4 weeks, will not fear uncolored apples. The 
ypportunll"l growth (referring to blackcaps) when eighteen inches to made 31 quarts of “sunshine” pre- four requisites for colored apples are 
, buckW" two feet high. serves—for home use and turned plenty of alkali, wood ashes, the best 

I followed directions and found I had madea mistake on the patch over to the neighbors. properly cultivated, trimmed trees, 
vesian Ay! the ones two feet high. This made unwieldy tops too far One picking 14 gallons at a time, properly sprayed and thinned fruit. 
axth im ftom the ground, in consequence of which the winds of another 10 and many times from In apple and peach trees the pre- 
: year. autumn whipped and twisted them about, ruining many two to five gallons were taken from vailing element is alkali: But ex- 

, Serving to decrease the crop of the subsequent year. this row. oy perience for years is this: that in 
culture b#%% The next year I pinched the new growth at fifteen inches © The plants were mowed when an old orchard to pasture it with 
eople W With splendid results. The bushes were shorter, more pickings ended and when dry, the hogs is the right thing for they root 

» the mmpe stocky, and were less affected by the winds. I found by ground turned over, some barn- the ground about deep enough, they 

vestige this method that my crop was increased by nearly one- yard fertilizer applied late in the manure it enough and if you add the 

enforce fourth. fall. We have promise of another alkali and keep it sprayed and trim- 






ss 

Blackberries need the same pinching back to make for 
Wodresults. My book said to never cultivate strawberries 
‘inthe spring the second year from setting, even though the 
9 Vines had not been mulched. Of course it is the proper 
io IH thing to put on a good straw filling between the rows in the 
ia 800n as the ground free: When this is done no 

 ‘utivating is required till after the bearing season is over. 
‘di “not mulched, and sandy lands do not heave from freezing, 






















ultural Y that very shallow cultivation in the spring tended 
ste tohold the moisture and increase the crop of berries. 

; the a ‘One of the best plans of managing strawberries after 

10W i vilis§ 86, is to remove the mulch and cultivate thoroughly. 

8, bY learned, too, very. many things about fertilizing, cul- 


ingand general care of voth small and large fruits, not 
in the book, or if found there, personal observation 
“experiments told me were not the best.—J. M. Merrill. 








bounteous harvest if vigorous, not 
too closely set vines are indications. 

The other venture was with grapes: We were told 
grapes did not take kindly to our soil about the buildings— 
a clay knoll with underlying sand. The owner before us 
believed this and passed the word along. For years we 
were contented to buy each fall, never knowing the joy we 
were missing by not having this delicious fruit always at 
hand throughout the season. Six years ago I looked out of 
my north kitchen window and resolved to try. It was a 
discouraging proposition as I viewed it—just a lot of sub- 
soil thrown out when a large underground water supply 
tank had been built. The year previous it had grown rank 
weeds which disputed the idea that subsoil is devoid of 
plant food, This plot had the advantage of being well 


Bosc Pear Trees as Fillers in Apple Orchard 
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to hear from 
others but I 
have worked 
for years un- 
der these jin- 
structions. — 
Mrs. Susan E. 
Allen, Pa, 





med and apples properly thinned 


you will be 
successful, 
Thorough 
spraying is jf 
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Have You a Tractor on 
Your Farm? 
By R. E. BURLEIGH 

“The Man with the Hoe”’ has a large part of his prayer 
answered in the coming of the tractor. The tractor has 
come to stay and is fulfilling a long-felt need for a larger 
power on the farm and elsewhere. 

The tractor will not take the place of the horse. The 
value of the horse will not be any less on account of the 
tractor. Man power is more valuable today than it was 
before. farm implements and modern machinery came 
into use. , 

When the electric car came, some said, “What will be 
done with all of the horses?” Horses have cost more 
since the horse car went out of business than ever before. 

Is the telephone more mighty than the pen or written 
letter? Not at all. It is just quicker. Now the tractor 
you will say is slower than the horse. So it is, but it will 
plow and prepare a piece of land four or five times quicker 
than it can be done with horse power. 

There are tractors for nearly every purpose. The big 
high stack and cab tractor is perhaps best suited to the 
larger open field and prairie land. The smaller tractor 
that will turn in smaller space is better suited to the 
smaller farm. Now there comes the still smaller tractor, 
more applicable to the small farm and commercial garden. 

The tractor best suited to orchard work is the low down 
tractor that will work close up to and under the limbs of 
the larger apple trees. The extension tools of recent 
years which can be extended on either side are a compli- 
ment to the tractor, especially in orchard work. It enables 
the operator to work under low headed trees and close up 
to the trunks without injury to, or the necessity of ducking 
the lower limbs and branches. 

The small field or garden tractor has been perfected 
and does wonderful work in lighter vein. It is more 
rapid in its work, turns 
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Small Packages Good 


Not. a week passes but we see some allusion to the 
convenience, profit, and increasing demand for small 
packages of fruit, says American Fruit Grower. It is 
difficult for the grower, who has “all out of doors” for his 


home, to realize the cramped quarters in which many. 


city families live. _Every family would like at least a 
barrel..of apples during the season, but if you have to 
store them in the bath-tub, what then? 

Another consideration is that the average purchaser 
dislikes a large outlay at once, and feels less poverty 
stricken if he can spread his expense out thin over a long 
time. The hole may go deeper in his pocket before he 
is through, but the shock is not so great. With poor 
storage capacities, too, the probability is small of the 
fruit keeping in first-class condition until a big quantity 
is consumed. No wonder the thrifty housewife prefers 
paying $.50 a peck to $4.00 a barrel. She may lose $2.00 
but she won’t lose the fruit by decay. 

Many types and sizes of small packages have been em- 
ployed during the past season with excellent results as to 
shipping and profitable returns. Next year this practice 
will be extended, and we hope to see it become general. 
The bushel basket for apples is practical and cheap, and 
finds a ready sale in many markets. 

0—0—0 


The fellow who never makes a mistake never does any- 

thing. 
0—o0—o— 

We stir up the soil in the summer that we may retard 
the evaporation of moisture, but the amount of moisture 
checked in this way is small compared with that which is 
taken from the soil by an ordinary growth of weeds. 
Therefore, the killing of the weeds by the plough, is of 
vastly more importance in conserving moisture than is the 
mere stirring of the soil. 

















JULY 1917 
The Rose 

So deep a hold has the rose on the affections of the people Exp 
that it is often spoken of as the ‘‘queen of flowers.” 

A soil capable of growing good garden or field crops is Re 
suitable for roses. The deeper the soil and the better the Wast 
preparation at the beginning the more satisfactory will be the | 
the results. Thorough drainage and a plentiful supply of Ento 
organic matter, with a reasonably constant water supply ‘fruit 
during the growing season, are essential. ‘intere 

Rotted cow manure is the best fertilizer. Any other § articl 
well-rotted manure or good compost will serve the purpose, nor ex 
Of the commercial fertilizers, ground bone is excellent to Doug] 
add as additional food, but_will not answer as a substitute “Yo 
for plenty of compost. expens 

Spring planting should be done as soon as the ground the tre 
is dry enough to work, or when it springs apart after being more t 
squeezed in the hand. Fall planting is best done as soon §f /and id 
as the leaves have fallen from trees and bushes. the am 

The roots may be placed in a bucket of water while | {ming 
removing to the planting ground and until planted, or they tackling 
may be puddled in a mixture of thin clay and then be kept §) ‘im thr 
covered with wet burlap or other protection until planted, | “"Y peo 
making sure the clay does not become dry before planting, that I cg 
They should be planted a little deeper than they were be §f Mé to st 
fore. If planted too shallow the roots will probably be ex JB “op in t 
posed, which means they would dry at the exposed part Peach or 
and thus prevent the passage of sap from the covered tips ‘After 
of the roots to the branches, or from lack of a firm an- Notice th 
chorage winds would easily sway the plant, thereby loosen- ore fe 

a 


ing it in the soil, allowing the roots to dry and die, If ) 
planted too deep the bark of. the buried stems would be ff % of it. 


injured, and growth would be checked until new roots § Plante 
formed nearer the surface. and &@ pear 
In planting dormant bushes it is desirable to trim the bn tee 


ends of broken roots and any that are too long just before i tiees 
that there will be good, tlees befo 


they are put into the hole, so 
smooth, fresh surfaces ive ¢ 





in very small space and 
can be operated by a boy. 

Yes, the tractor has 
come to stay. Demon-- 
strations have been given 
on quite a large scale in 
many of the states and it 
is expected that other 
demonstrations will be 
held in farm centers 
throughout the country 
during this coming season. 

The tractor for trans- 
portation of farm crops 
from farm to market or 
railroad is an improvement 
on horse power and a 
great saving of time and 
labor. _ 

Don’t buy a tractor in 
ahurry. See it work. Ask 
for a demonstration on 
your own farm or in your 
own neighborhood and be 
sure it is just the right 
kind of a tractor for your 
particular purpose. 

The tractor answers a 
large part of the serious 
question of help on the 
farm. It will not take the 


In the eastern and 


Windb 
Norway Spruce since it h 


in the above photograph. 





middle states 
the necessity of planting windbreaks. But of late years the speed of 
down of wosdibnds sadlior other reasons, therefore it has been 
which is ny a the western border. It is 
reaks can be made b pat almost anything 
its 
attractive feature of the landscape bo' 





Windbreak of Trees as Made in the Western States 


we are not visited by sevcre or whirlwinds, therefore many eastern fruit ers have not felt 
Be in the eastern and middle states has Lecumeet tan 
red and prudent to plant windbreaks to the windward of the land, 


considered wise 
ising how effective such a windbreak is even d 
e wer of trees. Most often poplars are used. 


ing in 
all the year and the wind equally bot 


summer and winter. 
summer and winter. In the eastern and middle states we do not plant the trees so closely as is shown 


which can callous and heal Sw baco 
over, and when the roots Mier = 
are well covered the soil th 
should be firmed. Thisis bake age 
best done by tramping §., oe: 
If the soil is in proper com Mf) 2?@t UP i 
dition tramping can 20 
injure the plants. ¢ hry Bo 
At the time of planting peach sl . 
one-half to two-thirds d are of | 
the wood should be m Meas 
moved. Weak branche §, 4 remo 
should be taken off, an #, then — 
long canes that would b ckers. 





































place of a hired man but 
it will enable the men-folks to do much more and better 
work than has ever before been possible on any farm. 

We are beginning to learn in America that it is not 
necessarily the number of acres in a farm that makes it 
profitable, but rather the amount of tillage or thorough 
work done on the farm. 

There is an old saying that a workman is known by his 
chips. There is an element of truth in this saying perhaps 
as applied to the chopping of wood and possibly to other 
work on wood or metal, which makes chips. There is a 
larger element of truth in the statement that a workman 
is known by his tools. 

Show me the farm with a complete set of modern farm 
implements and machinery and I will show you a farm 
which is productive in dollars and cents and whose owner 
or operator is a successful, prosperous, wide-awake, 
present day citizen. 

The tractor or other tools will not make the man but it 
-will make it possible for the man to make himself more 
useful to his community, more effective on his farm and 
# better provider and father to his family, and a blessing 
to his community and therefore to his whole country. 

——0---0—0———_ 
_ Fruit trees should be an asset of every home. No yard 
‘is wear Sd have Seer even if it is but 
one is genuine are in ing fruit even 
on this small scale. os 


The Meadow 


No part of the farm pays better than a good meadow 
and it should, therefore, have the best attention. In Eng- 
land we find the best meadows in the world. Some of them 
have yielded enormous crops of hay or been grazed for 
three hundred years. They tell you there that it takes a 
century to make a meadow. England is also the land of 
great beef cattle. Good meadows and cattle are in- 
separable. 

Do not fail to top dress the meadow with farm yard 
manure, in which 200 or 300 pounds of acid phosphate per 
acre has been mixed, or the acid phosphate may be broad- 
casted after applying the manure. If no manure is avail- 
able, from 400 to 600 pounds of acid phosphate or half acid 
phosphate and half bone meal should be applied. Treat 
your meadows right and they will return long profits. 


0-0-4) 

The farm with a good orchard adjoins the road to 
happiness, prosperity, and better living. 
tp 


No one should be ashamed to put out a first class fruit 
for sale sign. It will help establish business and many 
are always in want of perfect fruit. 

, a a 
Any variety of fruit can be made to pay if the owner 


‘knows his business and will attend to it faithfully. 





- farmer is but “casting an anchor to windward” who 





liable to whip around and fly” "© Peact 
loosen the plant should k be rola 
cut back. As far as practi i, dir 
cable, pruning other thf... ma on 
this should be accu i fom 
plished by cutting ' 
whole branches rath...” ©xPect 
than by cutting off f aya fr 
ends. After the firsty ie oof the 
pruning should consist iB o14 atone 
removing dead, dying, Ry al 
f weak wood, and cre ow Y spe 
eevee nt branches, including sj. Sout $200 
winter after the foliage has fallen. that may be found w ee a bear 
nore eee Nucway spruce fe also'an, | discolored pith, Cut under 
off the ends of brane 
should be avoided. 
The hardy climb 


roses should be pruned just after blooming. At! 
time young shoots will have started from the roots. 4 
growth of these shoots should be encouraged, as it 
from them that most of the branches are produced 
bear the following year’s bloom. The best way is # 
move all the old wood at this time,.so that all 
strength will go into the young shoots. 

Roses are not climbing plants in the same sense a5 # 
vines or morning-glories. They have no tendrils and 
not support themselves by twining. For this reasot 
necessary to train and tie the canes as they grow. 

In the northern sections, where roses are apt to 
kill, it is necessary to protect climbing roses in some 
Wrapping the bushes in straw is effective where the 
is not too great, but is somewhat unsightly. It pée 
keeping the vines more nearly in their summer positiom 
surer method is’ to lay the vines down, covering t 
earth, and after that is frozen adding a layer of st 
manure. Thig covering must be removed prompt? 
the spring as soon as freezing is over.—S 
Farmer’s Bulletin 750. ; 

—0-—0—0 E 

Trees cannot usurp the place of ‘a broader ag 

but can often be worked in conjunction with it 




































an orchard, a vineyard, a nut grove or a tract of 
If he cannot live to enjoy it to the full his chia 
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Orchard Costs 


Expenses Connected with Bringing a Peach Orchard 
eople Into Bearing 
ops is Referring to the article entitled “Good Returns from 
aw the Indiana Farmer, Benj. W. Douglas, former State 
ply of Entomologist, who has for several years been growing 
supply fruit in Brown county on a commercial scale, writes an 





lent to Douglas takes exception to this. He says: 
stitute 
sround the trees. It is statements such as this that have done 
r being more than anything else to ‘discourage the back to the 
4s soon | landidea. The city man‘who reads them is mislead as to 
the amount of fmoney needed to establish himself in the 
r “a tackling a big proposition without sufficient funds to see 
va Y FE him through. I know of so many cases where mislead 
a city people have gone to the country and made a failure 
— that I can not help making this protest; * * 
mek me to state that the expense of setting the tree is only a 
y bee Be ssach orchard i ed 
peach orchard is concerned. 
a “After the trees are planted they must be cultivated. 
red UM Ht Notice that I said must. I don’t mean that it is simply de- 
ie &® fl sible to cultivate them or expeditious or preferable— 


‘interesting letter on the cost of growing peaches. The 
other § article gave the impression that it was not very difficult 
nor expensive to bring a peach orchard into bearing. Mr. 
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asmany. In size and appearance, I doubt if our State can 
beat me on pears! And I have proved in a satisfactory way 


that a chicken yard is a good place to grow pears and 
plums. Concerning that Burguois quince, which as you 


Waste Places” which was published in a recent issue of said, was not a bush, but grew much like an apple tree, I 


find it to be far more than a curiosity, since it bears each 
year an abundance of large fine fruit. I have only one tree, 
and the quinces from it are too many for our family use; 
but the surplus is not wasted, but readily sold. And the 
same is true of the few plum trees that came from Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

There is much pleasure, say nothing of profit, in having 


. a mall orchard of these friendly fruit trees. In full 
“Your writer makes the statement that there Gis: soe : 5 Pee 
nse attached to a peach orchard after the setti g of foliage and blossom they attract special attention in cities 


to those who live in brick blocks; but later, when the 
ripening season comes, all classes of people seem to find 
much pleasure in the view and especially is this true with 
the boys and girls. There is no time in the year when their 


farming business and too often makes the mistake of friendship here in Providence becomes so tangible, It is 


at this ripening season when dozens of boys are more than 
willing to “lend a hand.” 


It was my good fortune to be reared on a farm, and tho 


* Allow ™Y active life has been chiefly a professional one, I find 


much pleasure and profit now in my advanced age in read- 


drop in the bucket so far as the cost of producing a bearing ing the horticultural and agricultural Papers.—B. A. 


Sherwood, R. I. 





Plant More Bush Fruits 


die. If § 118 absolutely necessary. Cultivation costs money and They are a Source of Profit in Any Good Garden 


lots of it. This must be done every year after the trees 


Many make a mistake by not combining the bush 
strawberries, blackberries, gooseberries, rasp- 


and a peach takes a lot of pruning. Twice each year the berries and currants with the vegetables. Strawberries 
trees must be gone over in a search for borers. . This is are quite easily grown, and in some cases immense profits 
fime consuming and laborious work. In all probability have been made from small areas. They are popularly 


thought to be the most profitable of the small fruits, 
They are very perishable and must be picked when just 
ripe, for if they are allowed to become overripe, they be- 
come soft, the result being that customers will reject 


berries every five or six -years, while gooseberry and 
currant plantations, if rightly managed and well manured 
each year, will do well and be quite profitable to the grower 
for twelve or fifteen years without resetting. We think 
that in our own experience gooseberries and currants have 
been more profitable than any of the other small bush 
fruits. 





Among New Hampshire 
Apple Growers 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By J. T. BARTLETT, N. H. 

Tt was an unusually late spring in New Hampshire. 
White Sunday, when the fruit trees are at the height of 
bloom, was two to three weeks later than usual, 

Field mice played heavy havoc in New Hampshire 
orchards over winter, girdling thousands of trees, some of 
them beyond saving. C. L. Long, the college extension 
worker, has given several demonstrations of bridge- 
grafting, an operation in which few of our orchardists are 
skilled. Partridges have done considerable damage to 
fruit buds. Brown-tails and Gypsy moths do not figure 
as in former years, but there is increasing damage from 
other quarters. Apple tree cankers, the state college 
people have found, are killing hundreds of trees, doing 
more damage in fact than any other element. Most of the 
fatal damage is in the small, side-line orchards, owners of 
which are not abreast with modern practice and do not 
watch their trees. 

The fertility question arouses a difference of opinion. 
Two of New Hampshire’s largest apple farms are Far- 

mer’s at Hampton Falls and the well-known Hayward 
estate at Hancock, now operated by C. E. Vatcher. It 
is a coincidence that both are apple-and-poultry farms. 
Farmer has a 3000-hen poultry plant, but mixes the manure 
with acid phosphate and sells it off the farm. Through 
the summer months he keeps a tractor busy among his 
more than 10,000 trees creating and preserving a dust 
mulch. Vatcher follows 





ye me planted. Then every year they must be pruned— fruits, 
trim the 

st before B ie trees will have to be sprayed not once but several 

be 2004 Hi times before they come into bearing. Spraying is an 

surfaces apensive thing and with the increasing cost of material 

sand etl Bt i ig becoming more and more expensive all the time. 

the 100! B After the trees reach 

tae bearing age, (which will 


be at 3or 4 years), there 
trampine & isnolet up in the expense 
Oe a but an appreciable in- 
crease. -Some nursery 
books will tell you that 
peach trees bear at three 
years from planting. 
Sometimes they do but this 
4 statement meant to 
aichsuckers. If a tree has 

mly one peach on it it isa 
an ‘hearing’ tree but you 
ould hardly call it a prof- 
be crop. The sixth or 
hth year is the earliest 
i Which anyone can rea- 
itting ‘ bly expect to get a 
es TE crop from peach 
. and the eighth year 
the safer one on which 
count, 

































the system adopted by his 
father-in-law, C. E. L. 
Hayward. 

The Hayward orchards 
are all in sod—some are 
80 rough that plowing is 
impractical—and hen and 
sheep manure are spread 
under the trees in spring 
and fall. Vatcher discon- 
tinued some of his manur- 
ing at one time, and the 
trees soon showed in their 
foliage the need of plant 
food. The practicality of 
Hayward management 
methods is proved by the 
dollars and cents test. The 
farm has made sizeable 
profits over a long period 
of years, 











. Most New Hampshire 
i, dying." ‘oughly speaking: it orchards are in sod, 
speal 
~ * about $200 per acre ie oA a lot of interest 
ui Oduce a bearing peach m aroused in such 
found Wich, under average methods as those followed 
bh, e Biitions in southern In- by Farmer at Hampton 
of brane including the price Falls, Farmer's young 
ided. | land at not more orchards are making en- 
y "sae 820 per acre. After ar tirely satisfactory pro- 
to gard comes. into hich ha rede from fout vo sr mx or moe fom tina anes ss at atl formar the shoe of Lake Ontario, ye ha 
* . ° avi e : . 

7 p it will we — ings, indicating where youth has turned ‘sede from the straight path and has haan whirled away into dissipation slothfulness and C ‘ In re r 

’ ’per acre up to handle y to an untimely grave. county was at one time a 
roduc itshould be handled. leading -New England 
vay 18 n by that that the apple town. It is a “hill 
that will have to dig up , town, with soils which 





$100 for every acre of peaches he has before h 
fmy returns from the kindly commission man to 
he ships his fruit.” 
on) 0 





















Ww. 
ot to vi A Rhode Island Grower 
in sO miter of Green’s Fruit Grower: I have found the first 
here tha Planting trees comparatively small and by following 
~ Tt PO Bradviee in setting, the young trees all grew. Yes, I 
r positions my the fine dirt on the tep of those roots as hard 
ng thet © Bist as if setting a gate post, léawing two or three inches 
or of ttt aml ¢on top. All grew and bore at an early age the 
promt (fe wtious fruit. Of course, the old peach trees are gone, 


Mati! I learned how to combat the San Jose Scale, part 
‘pple and pear trees came near dying; but the prun- 
F ’praying saved them. My lot of land is too small to 












er sgn Sy tuit by the car load; and yet while only a city lot 
with th aps less than a half acre in fruit, think the total crop 
rd’ who? of all kinds must have reached 200 bushels. 





act of 7, 4y dwarf pear trees, of the Clapps Favorite, pro- 
$0 barrels or more, and some of the Anjou almost 


them, this being a loss to the grower, says Indiana Farmer. 
Raspberries and blackberries have much the same 


produce splendid Baldwins and Greenings. 
trees 75 years old which are still bearing. For years, 


It has 


‘objection. With the gooseberry and currant, however, the however, new plantings were neglected, and when the 


case is different, as they are in demand mostly while green. 


moth invasion came hundreds of old trees succumbed. 


In many markets it is rare to see ripe gooseberries or The young farmers have awakened to the fact that a fine 


currants, 
A very important part of the work of growi 


agricultural asset is not being utilized, and are planning 
wing goose- new orchards. There is no cash crop in New Hampshire 


berries and currants, and one that is often overlooked, is which compares with apples. 


the annual pruning. By cutting out the old dead canes, 
new ones are encouraged to grow in their places. Three 
or four canes to a stool are about all that are required. 
We prefer to do the pruning just after the fruit is off, al- 
though it may be done at any time. 

Worms are sometimes liable to make trouble, 
but §these can be combated with Bordeaux mix. 
ture, or white hellebore. Blights and mildews seldom 


$$ 0 


The apple is the most important fruit grown in the 
United States, considering the quantity produced, value 
of product, and wide distribution of cultivation. 


——0—o—_0———— 


Although the yield per acre in most European countries 
is larger than in the United States, the production per man 


make any trouble, but if they appear, they are overcome in the United States exceeds that of any other country; 


by digging out the plants as soon as they show any ten- 
dencies to become visible. The plants should be burned. 


this is because of the larger number of acres tilled per man 
here. In Europe agriculture is intensive, in the United 


Strawberries must be reset at least every three years States extensive. As the United States. agriculture in- 


if the best results are expected, and raspberries and black- creases in intensiveness the yield per acre tends to inorease. 
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Fruit in Michigan 


In most sections the Elberta brings the most money. 
Here they bring from 15 to 40c. more per bushel than most 
other varieties. Next to Elberta comes Engels Mammoth, 
considered by myself very much better quality, though 
Barber Prolific and Fitzgerald are somewhat earlier. 
Holes Early, Early Admiral Dewey and St. John are extra 
fine, yellow peaches, free stone and one of the best colored 
varieties we have. With us Elberta is not as hardy in bud 
or as long lived as either of the other varieties named. 

Cultivation: When trees are first set one can grow some 
crop among them for the first two or three years. Corn 
preferred. Give good cultivation about the first of May. 
When trees begin to bear we use disc for working soil. 
Dise thoroughly both ways. Then use spring tooth drag 
to level off. 

We attach an 8 foot 2 x 8 inch plank to disc to extend the 
disc or Cutaway Harrow as it is called. Drag after each 
rain going one direction one time and the opposite direction 
next time. If trees are not bearing, quit cultivation about 
the 25th of July. If in bearing keep at cultivation until 
Aug. 15th. Then sow cover crop at last cultivation; vetch, 
crimson clover, oats, or barley. Barley makes double the 
growth of oats. These crops catch the leaves 
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delicious. Not many housewives know this but I can 
speak from experience. 


I get good advice from the Health Department, but the 
three best medicines I know of are diet, fresh air, and pure 


water.—Mrs. M. B., Pa. 
—0—-0 9» ——— 
“Oh, for the deeds I have left undone, 

For words I have left unsaid. 

They might have cheered some weary one 
And the hungry heart been fed. 

If I only could turn half the pages back 
And soothe the hearts I’ve stung! 

I might have helped some fallen one 
With the deeds I have left undone.” 


How We Made Good 


We moved into the country on a small place with a few 
old apple trees and a few quince and cherry trees. There 
was one field close to the house where the soil was poor. It 
was not fit to cultivate as it was too steep and there was no 
grass for pasture. So we began to set it in fruit trees which 


we purchased at Rochester, N. Y. We cultivated the ones 
on the top but on the sides of the hill we mulched heavy 
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Cover Crops 


There are several crops that may be used to cover 
orchard soils after they have been cultivated sufficiently, 
It is not often necessary or beneficial to keep the soil ep. 
tirely bare of vegetation until winter nor through that 
season but it is a mistake to do so, because of washingof § Bucky 
the soil and escape of nitrogen from the lack of something § One iten 
to absorb it. If the soil is not well supplied with nitrogen § time dur. 
some leguminous crop should be sown that will take it from f he sown 
the atmosphere, which is the inexhaustible storehouse of & quces, | 

























this element of plant food. wed buck 
Crimson clover is one of the best of the fall and winter : 
cover crops where it will succeed and this is over a lang § . Fruit fe 
territory. : ing for fax 
It does not endure the winter where the climate is dry § "il not th 
or the cold severe but in moist and reasonably mild regions § oking af 


it grows or at least lies dormant during wintertime. Whe § ™% set clo 
spring comes on it grows luxuriantly and makes a den § @ Winter 
covering that may be made into hay, if there is special 
need of it, or better, turned under to add humus and nit § Orchard: 
gen to the soil. Even if the growth before winter beginsis § plowing in 
not much and the crop is killed by severe weather thereis & of many fir 
considerable gain from that growth. Those who have not ff the plowm: 

tried crimson clover cannot appreciate its i It is too lat 












. and snow and protect the roots of the trees 


wonderful benefits to hard soils Q : 
nefits orchard soils or Pit me 








so the ground does not freeze as hard. 

Pruning: Peaches stand very severe 
pruning, thin out branches so sun can reach 
the [fruit and if trees are making an extra 
heavy growth then cut back from one-third 
to one-half of the past season’s growth. Try 
and keep heads low. Saves so much labor 
in trimming, thinning and harvesting. 

Marketing: We have usually sold to our 
local markets and the buyers ship them in 
iced cars. We sell a good many bushels in 
the orchard and to nearby towns. It costs 
so much to ship local shipments long dis- 
tances. They are often delayed and broken 
open so not very satisfactory. We have 
best. success with trees planted on heavy 
loam soil or sand loam. Light sandy land 
does not produce as good trees as the heavier 
land and grubs work in them also. 

Look for borers in May and October 
or November. They may be found in any 
injured part of the tree. It is of but little 
use to plant peaches on flat low land as 
they will winter kill, also blossoms are liable 
to be injured by spring frosts. Plant only 
on low land with good air drainage and 
not less than twenty feet each way. Trim 
all limbs off. Make a whip of trees but 
be careful not to injure dormant bud. Cut 
off top so trees will be about two feet high 
when set. On sandy soil, tie wool or cotton 
around tree when set to prevent the worms 
from eating buds. 

Wagener apple is well adapted to this 
section. When properly thinned they color 
up fine and are of excellent flavor. The 
leading varieties of apples are: Wagener, 









































Spy, Baldwin, Greening, Hubbardston 
Nonesuch, Wealthy, Duchess, Jonathan and 
Grimes Golden. 


I am well pleased with the Fruit Grower. 
I think I have a copy of every issue of the 
paper. I expect to continue taking it as 
long as I live. There is something to inter- 
est every one of the family. Long may 
you live to continue publishing such a good 
paper.—O. F. Marvin, Mich. 





who says that Wagener is of hi 
Mr. Marvin's Michigan orchard. 





The upper photograph shows Wagener apple trees upon the farm of O. F. Marvin of Michigan, 


otice the vigor of the trees and the evi 


uality and very profitable. The lower photogeph is sof pagehes in 
ence of careful cultivation. 


any others and those who have tried it nea 
no suggestions. There should be about 9 mo succeed 
pounds of seed sowed per acre at the time which has b 
of the last tillage, which is from August fit @ "™™ Orel 
to October first, according to the regim lept continu 
where sown. The farther north the earlier in the succe: 
it should be sown, that the growth may bene® State 
great as possible before cold weather. | Sheep keer 
Vetch is another excellent crop to put my thrive or 
orchard soils. It grows best in the op jislure is the 
weather of the fall and spring and in mii te is a bri 
climates during the entire winter. Then ™ths of the 
are several varieties of which the mM This is an 


















called Heavy winter vetch is considered the Beverythin, ha 
best for general use. It is best to sow wit lm progress: 
it a small proportion of rye to which theMisble to spenc 
trailing vetch can cling and thus keep from fitiged sun fl 
sprawling and malling on the ground, iiwlity, ‘Thes 
gathers nitrogen from the air in very co-Miletive, In « 
i quantities. This crop should #iiadvettising the 


sown about like crimson clover ag # Shall 
quantity of seed and time of seeding, we fer 
Rye alone makes a good covering for tilly — have 
soil and it may be sown from very early 0m, 
very late in the fall as it endures conside- 
able variations of soil, climate and tre 
ment, It does not add nitrogen to th 
soil but the humus it furnishes is 4 vey 
considerable help when plowed under abott 
the time its full growth is nearly made. If 
left too late there is injury from taking t 
moisture from the soil and checking th 
growth of the trees. The addition of Cor 
horn turnips with the seeding of rye is4 


me secured ay 


he 


beneficial and costs almost nothing. ¥ 
add nitrogen as well as vegetable mat > oll . 
when they decay in he soil. rived, seemed e 
Some of the best fruit growers I kmiilof a city lot, 
use oats and Canada peas as a fall OVA Yers, and the; 
crop in orchards. This is sown almost MM was rented - 
midsummer and grows up into a green that time the 
that dies down when cold weather comes @@P passed, it, be; 
and is left so until spring. The peas a to live a; 
considerable nitrogen and the oats he it was 


hold the soil from washing and makes it 


t, of no parti 
when worked in the next spring. he 


were al 

















are" wenees arre anes ' nat Seen 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Allow me to say a few 
words of appreciation for Green’s Fruit Grower. Altho 
it is more of a man’s journal than a woman’s I still get 
lots of information from its pages. 

I wish more that have made farming prosper under 
difficulties would send in their experience as it is a help to 
others. 

We have for years lived in a small town and we garden 
some and have different varieties of fruit set out with fair 
success, but there is no life so sweet to my mind as farm 
life. 

The article ‘Happy Farm Day” brought back to me 
scenes of my early lifeonafarm. Among the most pleasant 
memories was my father’s apple orchard and getting up 
early in the morning to beat my sister to the Sweet Bough 
and Summer Queen apple tree to get the fruit that fell 
during the.night and to this day apples to me are the king 
of fruits, every variety with a flavor of its own. 

I wish to speak of the good qualities of the homely 
garlic as I saw it was recommended in healing wounds. 
An old aunt 'taught me to use garlic in making pickles such 
as cucumber and beét about a dozen crushed and put ina 
gallon of vinegar gives them a flavor that makes them 





with strawy manure and while we were waiting for the trees 
to grow we put out a raspberry patch from which we would 
get from one to three bushels every other day. 


The old quince trees bore fruit the first year we were 


there but it was small and wormy, not fit for much of any- 
thing; that fall they were dug around and a good big 
bucket full of chicken manure was put on the ground which 
had been spaded up. In the spring the trees were sprayed 
and the fruit was real large and almost perfect. 


There was one acre the moles were bad in so when it was 


planted we put in some castor beans and cultivated it with 
the crop and the moles left. It appears they will not stay 
in the soil where the castor beans grow. 


The old apple trees were trimmed of old wood and 


suckers, and a liberal supply of manure spread on the 
ground for they were close to the house, then sprayed and 
we had fine fruit and plenty of it. 
grapes and the third year we had all we wanted.—Thos. 
W. Hall, Ohio. 


We planted some 





oO 


American people are wasteful of fertilizer. This is a 


notorious fact. If our land owners would appreciate the 
full value of fertility you would see upon every farm a 
compost heap. 








——0—o0—o———— ) cused then 


Pruning , 
- With the low-spreading growth the trees at? 
liable to be injured by heavy winds. This is #@ 
portant item, especially where the trees are gf 
in exposed situations. After the trees come into bt 
there is less danger of the fruit being blown off by 
winds, and if it does fall it will not be so badly inj 
falling from a tree with a low-spreading growth a8 
high upright growing one. There is less difficulty m 
ing a low tree, less work in thinning the fruit, less a! 
in spraying, and less trouble in gathering the fruit’ z in ¢ 
also does away with handling long heavy ladders’ > Work to 
are a menace to life and limb during high winds. * Pthe rough joc 
again, if the center of the tree is kept open the su="3pa then the +. 
more perfectly ripen the fruit, which can be gathere@™ On; r 
the outside branches with greater ease and save #8 y 
deal of climbing through the inner branches, as the} 
often has to support himself with ope hand while} 
with the other, thereby wasting a lot of valuable t 
the busy season of fruit picking, for when the fruit#® 
ing season is on and the fruit is ripening rapidly; #” 
delay counts a great deal in getting the crop 7 
market delivery—D. H. Morris, Mich. hat 
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il en. 
ingof § Buckwheat is about the easiest crop to succeed with. 
othing § One item in its favor is that it can be sown at almost any 


rogen | time during the growing season for a cover crop, and can 

t from § be sown throughout a long season for the grain it pro- 

use of § duces. Fruit growers should keep on hand a supply of 
seed buckwheat. 


Fruit farm drainage is even more important than drain- 
> Large ing for farm crops, as fruit plants, shrubs, vines and trees 
, wil not thrive in wet soil. The outlets of tile drain; need 
is dry looking after several times each year to see that they do 
FOROS Foot get clogged. Sometimes the outlet tile, being exposed 
Me to winter frosts, crumbles causing a stoppage of the 


outlet. 


ie Orchards may be renewed by cultivation, but deep 
egins is ing in orchards is disastrous, owing to the disturbance 
thereis # of many fine feeding roots that may not be noticeable to 
ave not @ the plowman. Then-scrape the trees and spray them. 
siate its & Itis too late to do much pruning this year. 


is Of WE Fruit men of the eastern and middle states have not 
| it nett succeeded in securing the uniform grading and packing 
bout ® B hich has been so successful with some of the progressive 
the tim H western orchardists. Here is something that should be 
put is kept continually before those who are so deeply interested 
© regi Bi, the success of the orchards of the eastern and middle 
1e eat sates, State or national laws on grading should be helpful. 


be 
8 4 Sheep keeping should be encouraged. No other animal 
© put a an thrive on such short pasturage as the sheep. Sheep 
the ood jy manure is the most valuable of all. On almost. every farm 
1 in mild there is a brushy field on which sheep could browse eight 
There nonths of the year. 


the mM This is an advertising age. 
dered th Beverything has been advertised except fruit. 
sow Wit nos progressive fruit growers’ associations find it profi- 
which th Mituble to spend large sums of money in advertising sun 
keep from Mikised, sun flecked and rose tinted fruits of delicious 
ound, Iiiqulity. These accompanied with illustrations are found 
very 0 iidlective, In some instances individual fruit growers are 
should ising their products successfully. 

er "IE tall we fertilize the soil of our orchards? Some say 
ceding. tome have said no. Surely advice should not be given 
htlessly, for many orchards need richer soil, while a 
ynot. Now we are told that 768 barrels of Baldwins 
me secured as increase by the Massachusetts experi- 
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ning. TOR Twenty-five years ago a man ordered a Yellow Bell- 







able ma""i@werapple tree of a traveling agent. In due time the tree 

seemed satisfactory and was planted in the back- 
vers 1 ka™lofa city lot. It received fairly good care for a couple 
a fall Years, and then the property changed hands and the 





twas rented to a rather cheap class of tenants, and, 
‘that time the tree was utterly neglected, and, as the 
passed, it became more and more neglected. Still, it 
d to live and grow, and, finally, it began to bear 
Then it was that it was discovered that the tree was 
of no particular variety, and evidently a seedling. 
tapples were about the size of butternuts, of a shape 
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Seasonable Fruit Notes 


By THE EDITOR 


ment station in a twenty year test with fertilizers on 
orchards. It is said that 818 barrels of apples were se- 
cured per acre on soil make extremely fertile. Such 
large yields seem almost incredible. The above yield 
would be about 16 barrels per tree, which is certainly 
more than I ever saw equalled. I have picked 12 barrels 
of Baldwins in one season from one tree and considered 
this an unusual yield. 


The farmer and fruit grower have in the past not been 
burdened with eulogies or pattings on the back. But 
since the world-wide war the cultivators of the soil have 
come into prominence not equalled by the banker or the 
railroads or the manufacturers. Surely this is a selfish 
world. 

Distribution. The experiment stations, the United 
States agricultural department, the halls of Congress 
and the publishing houses might well have placards 
posted conspicuously in their offices reciting the words: 
“Distribution! Distribution! Distribution!’ for distribu- 
tion is greatly needed throughout this country and the 
world at large. We are just waking up on this subject 
of distribution. How and where to sell are the questions 
now asked. In western New York, whereas a few years 
ago the great peach, apple and other fruit crops were sent 
to a few localities, now we have learned to ship to hundreds 
of cities that before were utterly ignored. It is conceded 
that there would not be any surplus of farm products if 
there were ample means of distribution at reasonable 
cost. Why do the residents of large cities pay for that 
which they consume nearly double the price that the 
farmers receive? It is through lack of distribution. _ 

Just crazy. When Johnny Appleseed went through the 
country with a bag of apple seed, traveling on foot 
hundreds of thousands of miles, he was called crazy. It 
is surprising how much good a crazy man like this can 
accomplish. 

Are better times coming? Yes, the world is going to 
be a better world to live in after this cruel war is over. 

Will farm lands increase in price owing to the present 
war? The answer is yes. 


The production of apples in this country during the 
last six years has averaged over 60,000,000 barrels, The 
estimated value of this apple crop for 1915 was $145,000,- 
000, The product of peaches in 1914 was estimated at 


alhe Case of a “Misfit” 


By C. O. ORMSBEE 


and almost the poorest kind of soil for orchard purposes, 
and so I gave it a covering of fully six inches of coal 
ashes and spaded them well in. A little later I spread 
a wagon load of rotten chip dirt from the wood- 
shed and again spaded the ground. Shortly after- 
wards several barrels of plaster that was torn from the 
walls in making changes in the interior were spaded into 
the soil, and lastly, a couple barrels of hen manure were 
added. I was not following any scientific or economical 
plan, but merely using the material that I had and wished 
to dispose of in order to bring the grade up to the desired 
point. The tree blossomed fairly well, but a late frost that 









54,000,000 bushels, and of pears for that year 11,000,000 
bushels. Considering all of the hardy fruits of the north 
and the tropical fruits of the south, what a vast bulk is 
gathered every year. Surely famine and starvation 
cannot come to a country thus supplied. 


Thinning fruit. - If fruit is to be thinned now is the time 
to set about it. One argument against pruning is the 
scarcity of labor and the rush of other work. The thinning 
of fruit is still something of a theory practiced only by a 
few enthusiastic fruit growers. Doubtless it is profitable 
if wisely undertaken at the right date. 


Grow the blackberry. This delicious fruit is not so 
often planted as the raspberry or other small fruits, and 
yet it is very profitable and desirable in every home garden 
and not difficult to produce. 


That hedge row of fruit trees I shall tell about again 
and again. While the peach and dwarf pear are most 
suitable for growing in hedge row planted three feet 
apart, the apple, given a little more space, does splendidly 
at Green’s Fruit Farm. The abundance of beautifully 
tinted fruit on these closely planted trees in autumn is 
worth going a long way to see. Bear in mind that there 
should be plenty of space between the rows. It is only 
in the row itself that the trees are allowed to crowd each 
other somewhat. 


What can you recall most vividly on the homestead on 
which you were born? You will probably reply that you 
recall the lilac bush, the syringa, the old fashioned rose 
bushes, the perennial lilies, the grape vine that trailed over 
the porch, the orchard and the woodland. & 

The strawberry. Nurserymen report that there has 
been an unusual demand the past spring for strawberry 
plants. Unfortunately the protracted drought of last 
summer cut short the supply of plants, therefore there 
were not enough plants to supply the demand. Interest 
in strawberries and other small fruits is increasing. 

Danger from lightning. Be careful about 
pitchforks or umbrellas during a thunder shower or of 
seeking the protection of trees. Keep sway from the 
stove or the fire place. Pull your bed away from the walls 
into the center of the room if the storm is violent and 
place a plate or cup beneath each bedpost. Glass is a 
non-conductor. ‘Trees, water, iron and copper are con- 
ductors. 


Apple Tree 


barrels of wood ashes were spread beneath the tree. A 
vigorous growth of wood resulted, and, in the fall the tree 
was pruned again, with the idea of developing a symmetri- 
cal form, rather than fruit, and a dormant spray was ap- 
plied to destroy the bark lice. 

The next spring the tree blossomed so profusely that the 
owner said that he would give one thousand dollars if the 
blossoms could be kept during the summer. Sprays were 
applied at seasonable times, and, as fall approached, it 
became necessary to prop up the branches to prevent their 
being broken by the weight of the large, handsome apples 
that were developing, and, when the season closed, three 























* i caused them to be called “Pig-noses,” and of a was entirely out of season so injured the buds that no fruit and one-half barrels of fine Bellflower apples were picked 
%Y % poor that the boys would not steal them except was borne that season. Nevertheless the tree was sprayed from the tree, which was of the true Bellflower variety, and 

{Mw at some stray cat. at different times during the season, and the ground was _ became a misfit only through lack of care and the influenve 

es ater" years ago the property again changed hands and _spaded several times, and, wherever the soil seemed to be of an unfavorable soil. 

his is s™*P ho . von transformed into a nice residence, and I was getting dry, the hose was turned on-and a thorough —eepemaf men Gngjanamsiaiene 

are oa ge of the landscape improvements. At first drenching was given, and, about the first of July, two patie" 

> into P mroposed to remove the tree, but ‘ aif resshaggars.»] : hn Sone a 

I “ ’ Plainly to be a gedaan hatching from the egg. Unlike a 

y 10 fond pe, and was n or 9 * : * 

My ast Get So Toeveis a Corel crcnice Life’s Sunset fips Beene eed ong ah 

culty Miele, ?, ® Symmetrical forma and | A little more tired at close of day; A little more love for the friends of youth: | stage. They are active and able to hop 

, less ET i... 2 00d shape. It responded | A little less anxious to have our way; A little less zeal for established truth; about almost immediately upon 

the fru ZE*Pruning in this respect, and then | A little less ready to scold and blame; A little more charity in our views, exist thtien this dias "Pheer dn “Miteecoar: 

ladders; "© work to improve its health. A little more care for a brother’s name; A little less thirst for the daily news; ble to fl bet a Staats ’ 

winds. “4% the rough, loose bark was Scfaped | And so we are nearing the journey’send. —_And so we are folding our tents away sc 70 : on Ps * young, pal ut he 

n the # itd then the tree was washed with a | Where time and eternity meet and blend. And passing in silence at close of day. wr The aye fer, ae 4 a 

gather ied OP Suds. Then it was | A little less care for bonds and gold; A little more leisure to sit and dream, aitéck the pest.during its young stages, 

d save #7 with a one to ten solution of |. A little more zest in the days of old; A little more real the things unseen; since not only less material and labor are 

s, 08 wtial lime-sulphur to destroy the A broader view and saner mind; A little bit nearer to those ahead, required but they can not fly to untreated 

4 while fthell bark-louse with which it | And little more love for all mankind; With visions of those long-loved and dead; fields an ‘they oftendo nArrin 

aluable IB indly infested. The ground wade A litte more careful of what we say; And 60 we arg going where all must £0, mw ae oad 

pe fruit BW, and the soil was a heavy so we are faring a-down the way. o the p NIRS MAT paves DnOm 747, ding itled “G acre sm rol” by 
ay suitable for brick-making, We POs i37t:5 Arvuryeib deieste 4 
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Fruit in Michigan 


In most sections the Elberta brings the most money. 
Here they bring from 15 to 40c. more per bushel than most 
other varieties. Next to Elberta comes Engels Mammoth, 
considered by myself very much better quality, though 
Barber Prolific and Fitzgerald are somewhat earlier. 
Holes Early, Early Admiral Dewey and St. John are extra 
fine, yellow peaches, free stone and one of the best colored 
varieties we have. With us Elberta is not as hardy in bud 
or as long lived as either of the other varieties named. 

Cultivation: When trees are first set one can grow some 
crop among them for the first two or three years. Corn 

erred. Give good cultivation about the first of May. 

en trees begin to bear we use disc for working soil. 
Dise thoroughly both ways. Then use spring tooth drag 
to level off. 

We attach an 8 foot 2 x 8 inch plank to disc to extend the 
disc or Cutaway Harrow as it is called. Drag after each 
rain going one direction one time and the opposite direction 
next time. If trees are not bearing, quit cultivation about 
the 25th of July. If in bearing keep at cultivation until 
Aug. 15th. Then sow cover crop at last cultivation; vetch, 
crimson clover, oats, or barley. Barley makes double the 
growth of oats. These crops catch the leaves 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


delicious. Not many housewives know this but I can 
speak from experience. 

I get good advice from the Health Department, but the 
three best medicines I know of are diet, fresh air, and pure 
water.—Mrs. M. B., Pa. 

0—0—~0; 
“Oh, for the deeds I have left undone, 

For words I have left unsaid. 

They might have cheered some weary one 
And the hungry heart been fed. 

If I only could turn half the pages back 
And soothe the hearts I’ve stung! 

I might have helped some fallen one 
With the deeds I have left undone.” 


How We Made Good 


We moved into the country on a small place with a few 
old apple trees and a few quince and cherry trees. There 
was one field close to the house where the soil was poor. It 
was not fit to cultivate as it was too steep and there was no 
grass for pasture. So we began to set it in fruit trees which 
we purchased at Rochester, N. Y. We cultivated the ones 
on the top but on the sides of the hill we mulched heavy 
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Cover Crops 


There are several crops that may be used to cover 
orchard soils after they have been cultivated sufficiently. 
It is not often necessary or beneficial to keep the soil en- 
tirely bare of vegetation until winter nor through that 
season but it is a mistake to do so, because of washing of 
the soil and escape of nitrogen from the lack of something 
to absorb it. If the soil is not well supplied with nitrogen 
some leguminous crop should be sown that will take it from 
the atmosphere, which is the inexhaustible storéhouse of 
this element of plant food. 

Crimson clover is one of the best of the fall and winter 
cover crops where it will succeed and this is over a large 
territory. 

It does not endure the winter where the climate is dry 
or the cold severe but in moist and reasonably mild regions 
it grows or at least lies dormant during wintertime. When 
spring comes on it grows luxuriantly and makes a dense 
covering that may be made into hay, if there is special 
need of it, or better, turned under to add humus and nitro- 
gen to the soil. Even if the growth before winter begins is 
not much and the crop is killed by severe weather there is 
considerable gain from that growth. Those who have not 

tried crimson clover cannot appreciate its 





. and snow and protect the roots of the trees 


wonderful benefits to orchard soils or ta 
any others and those who have tried it need 





so the ground does not freeze as hard. 
Pruning: Peaches stand very severe 
thin out branches so sun can reach 
the [fruit and if trees are making an extra 
heavy growth then cut back from one-third 
to one-half of the past season’s growth. Try 
and keep heads low. Saves so much labor 

in trimming, thinning and harvesting. 

Marketing: We have usually sold to our 
local markets and the buyers ship them in 
iced cars. We sell a good many bushels in 
the orchard and to nearby towns. It costs 
so much to ship local shipments long dis- 
tances. They are often delayed and broken 
open so not very satisfactory. We have 
best. success with trees planted on heavy 
loam soil or sand loam. Light sandy land 
does not produce as good trees as the heavier 
land and grubs work in them also. 

Look for borers in May and October 
or November. They may be found in any 
injured part of the tree. It is of but little 
use to plant peaches on flat low land as 
they will winter kill, also blossoms are liable 
to be injured by spring frosts. Plant only 
on low land with good air drainage and 
not less than twenty feet each way. Trim 
all limbs off. Make a whip of trees but 
be careful not to injure dormant bud. Cut 
off top so trees will be about two feet high 
when set. On sandy soil, tie wool or cotton 
around tree when set to prevent the worms 
from eating buds. 

Wagener apple is well adapted to this 
section. When properly thinned they color 
up fine and are of excellent flavor. The 
leading varieties of apples are: Wagener, 
Spy, Baldwin, Greening, Hubbardston 
Nonesuch, Wealthy, Duchess, Jonathan and 
Grimes Golden. 

I am well pleased with the Fruit Grower. 
I think I have a copy of every issue of the 
paper. I expect to continue taking it as 
long as I live. There is something to inter- 
est every one of the family. Long may 
you live to continue publishing such a good 
paper.—O. F. Marvin, Mich. 








The upper photograph shows Meh ape apple trees upon the farm of O. F. Marvin of Michigan, 
who says that Wagener is of hi ee uality and very profitable. 
Mr. Marvin’s Michigan orc oti 


ce the vigor of the trees and the evi: 


The lower , photeamaph | is of peaches in 
ence of careful cultivation. 


no suggestions. There should be about 30 
pounds of seed sowed per acre at the time 
of the last tillage, which is from August first 
to October first, according to the region 
where sown, The farther north the earlier 
it should be sown, that the growth may be as 
great as possible before cold weather. 

Vetch is another excellent crop to put on 
orchard soils. It grows best in the cool 
weather of the fall and spring and in mild 
climates during the entire winter. There 
are several varieties of which the one 
called Heavy winter vetch is considered the 
best for general use. It is best to sow with 
it a small proportion of rye to which the 
trailing vetch can cling and thus keep from 
sprawling and malling on the ground. It 
gathers nitrogen from the air in very con- 
siderable quantities. This crop should be 
sown about like crimson clover as to 
quantity of seed and time of seeding. 

Rye alone makes a good covering for the 
soil and it may be sown from very early to 
very late in the fall as it endures consider- 
able variations of soil, climate and treat- 
ment, It does not add nitrogen to the 
soil but the humus it furnishes is a very 
considerable help when plowed under about 
+ the time its full growth is nearly made. If 
left too late there is injury from taking the 
moisture from the soil and checking the 
growth of the trees. The addition of Cow- 
horn turnips with the seeding of rye is also 
beneficial and costs almost nothing. They 
add nitrogen as well as vegetable matter 
when they decay in the soil. 

Some of the best fruit growers I know 
use oats and Canada peas as a fall cover 
crop in orchards. This is sown almost in 
midsummer and grows up into a green mass 
that dies down when cold weather comes on 
and is left so until spring. The peas add 
considerable nitrogen and the oats helps to 
hold the soil from washing and makes humus 
when worked in the next spring. 
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Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Allow me to say a few 
words of appreciation for Green’s Fruit Grower. Altho 
it is more of a man’s journal than a woman’s I still get 
lots of information from its pages. 

I wish more that have made farming prosper under 
difficulties would send in their experience as it is a help to 
others. 

We have for years lived in a small town and we garden 
some and have different varieties of fruit set out with fair 
success, but there is no life so sweet to my mind as farm 
life. 

The article “Happy Farm Day” brought back to me 
scenes of my early life on afarm. Among the most pleasant 
memories was my father’s apple orchard and getting up 
early in the morning to beat my sister to the Sweet Bough 
and Summer Queen apple tree to get the fruit that fell 
during the.night and to this day apples to me are the king 
of fruits, every variety with a flavor of its own. 

I wish to speak of the good qualities of the homely 
garlic as I saw it was recommended in healing wounds. 
An old aunt taught me to use garlic in making pickles such 
as cucumber and beét about a dozen crushed and put in‘a 
gallon of vinegar gives them a flavor that makes them 


with strawy manure and while we were waiting for the trees 
to grow we put out a raspberry patch from which we would 
get from one to three bushels every other day. 

The old quince trees bore fruit the first year we were 
there but it was small and wormy, not fit for much of any- 
thing; that fall they were dug around and a good big 
bucket full of chicken manure was put on the ground which 
had been spaded up. In the spring the trees were sprayed 
and the fruit was real large and almost perfect. 

There was one acre the moles were bad in so when it was 
planted we put in some castor beans and cultivated it with 
the crop and the moles left. It appears they will not stay 
in the soil where the castor beans grow. 

The old apple trees were trimmed of old wood and 
suckers, and a liberal supply of manure spread on the 
ground for they were close to the house, then sprayed and 
we had fine fruit and plenty of it. We planted some 
grapes and the third year we had all we wanted.—Thos. 
W. Hall, Ohio. 

90 

American people are wasteful of fertilizer. This is a 
notorious fact. If our land owners would appreciate the 
full value of fertility you would see upon every farm a 
compost heap. 


——--0--0 0 ——— 
Pruning 

: With the low-spreading growth the trees are les 
liable to be injured by heavy winds. This is an im 
portant item, especially where the trees are growing 
in exposed situations. After the trees come into bearing 
there is less danger of the fruit being blown off by hard 
winds, and if it does fall it will not be so badly injured by 
falling from a tree with a low-spreading growth as from & 
high upright growing one. There is less difficulty in prun- 
ing a low tree, less work in thinning the fruit, less difficulty 
in spraying, and less trouble in gathering ‘the fruit. It 
also does away with handling long heavy ladders, w 
are a menace to life and limb during high winds. Then 
again, if the center of the tree is kept open the sun can 
more perfectly ripen the fruit, which can be gathered from 
the outside branches with greater ease and save & 
deal of climbing through the inner branches, as the picker 
often has to support himself with ope hand while picking 
with the other, thereby wasting a lot of valuable time im 
the busy season of fruit picking, for when the fruit gather 
ing season is on and the fruit is ripening rapidly, @ 
delay counts a great deal in getting the crop 


market delivery —D. H. Morris, Mich. -_— 
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Seasonable Fruit Notes 


Buckwheat is about the easiest crop to succeed with. 
One item in its favor is that it can be sown at almost any 
time during the growing season for a cover crop, and can 
be sown throughout a long season for the grain it pro- 
duces. Fruit growers should keep on hand a supply of 
seed buckwheat. 


Fruit farm drainage is even more important than drain- 
ing for farm crops, as fruit plants, shrubs, vines and trees 
will not thrive in wet soil. The outlets of tile drain; need 
looking after several times each year to see that they do 
not get clogged. Sometimes the outlet tile, being exposed 
to winter frosts, crumbles causing a stoppage of the 
outlet. 


Orchards may be renewed by cultivation, but deep 
plowing in orchards is disastrous, owing to the disturbance 
of many fine feeding roots that may not be noticeable to 
the plowman. Then-scrape the trees and spray them. 
It is too late to do much pruning this year. 


Fruit men of the eastern and middle states have not 
yet succeeded in securing the uniform grading and packing 
which has been so successful with some of the progressive 
western orchardists. Here is something that should be 
kept continually before those who are so deeply interested 
in the success of the orchards of the eastern and middle 
states. State or national laws on grading should be helpful. 


Sheep keeping should be encouraged. No other animal 
can thrive on such short pasturage as the sheep. Sheep 
manure is the most valuable of all. On almost.every farm 
there is a brushy field on which sheep could browse eight 
months of the year. 


This is an advertising age. Until recently almost 
everything has been advertised except fruit. Now the 
most progressive fruit growers’ associations find it profi- 
table to spend large sums of money in advertising sun 
kissed, sun flecked and rose tinted fruits of delicious 
quality. These accompanied with illustrations are found 
effective. In some instances individual fruit growers are 
advertising their products successfully. 


Shall we fertilize the soil of our orchards? Some say 
yes, some have said no. Surely advice should not be given 
thoughtlessly, for many orchards need richer soil, while a 
few may not. Now we are told that 768 barrels of Baldwins 
were secured as increase by the Massachusetts experi- 


By THE EDITOR 


ment station in a°twenty year test with fertilizers on 
orchards. It is said that 818 barrels of apples were se- 
cured per acre on soil make extremely fertile. Such 
large yields seem almost incredible. The above yield 
would be about 16 barrels per tree, which is certainly 
more than I ever saw equalled. I have picked 12 barrels 
of Baldwins in one season from one tree and considered 
this an unusual yield. 


The farmer and fruit grower have in the past not been 
burdened with eulogies or pattings on the back. But 
since the world-wide war the cultivators of the soil have 
come into prominence not equalled by the banker or the 
railroads or the manufacturers. Surely this is a selfish 
world. 

Distribution. The experiment stations, the United 
States agricultural department, the halls of Congress 
and the publishing houses might well have placards 
posted conspicuously in their offices reciting the words: 
“Distribution! Distribution! Distribution!’ for distribu- 
tion is greatly needed throughout this country and the 
world at large. We are just waking up on this subject 
of distribution. How and where to sell are the questions 
now asked. In western New York, whereas a few years 
ago the great peach, apple and other fruit crops were sent 
to a few localities, now we have learned to ship to hundreds 
of cities that before were utterly ignored. It is conceded 
that there would not be any surplus of farm products if 
there were ample means of distribution at reasonable 
cost. Why do the residents of large cities pay for that 
which they consume nearly double the price that the 
farmers receive? It is through lack of distribution. _ 

Just crazy. When Johnny Appleseed went through the 
country with a bag of apple seed, traveling on foot 
hundreds of thousands of miles, he was called crazy. It 
is surprising how much good a crazy man like this can 
accomplish. 

Are better times coming? Yes, the world is going to 
be a better world to live in after this cruel war is over. 

Will farm lands increase in price owing to the present 
war? The answer is yes, 

The production of apples in this country during the 
last six years has averaged over 60,000,000 barrels. The 
estimated value of this apple crop for 1915 was $145,000,- 
000. The product of peaches in 1914 was estimated at 


The Case of a “Misfit” 


Twenty-five years ago a man ordered a Yellow Bell- 
flower apple tree of a traveling agent. In due time the tree 
arrived, seemed satisfactory and was planted in the back- 
yard of a city lot. It received fairly good care for a couple 
of years, and then the property changed hands and the 
house was rented to a rather cheap class of tenants, and, 
from that time the tree was utterly neglected, and, as the 
years passed, it became more and more neglected. Still, it 
managed to live and grow, and, finally, it began to bear 
fruit. Then it was that it was discovered that the tree was 
& misfit, of no particular variety, and evidently a seedling. 
The apples were about the size of butternuts, of a shape 
which caused them to be called “Pig-noses,” and of a 
guality so poor that the boys would not steal them except 
w at some stray cat. 
ive years ago the property again changed hands and 


' the house was transformed into a nice residence, and I was 


By C. O. ORMSBEE 


and almost the poorest kind of soil for orchard purposes, 
and so I gave it a covering of fully six inches of coal 
ashes and spaded them well in. A little later I spread 
a wagon load of rotten chip dirt from the wood- 
shed and again spaded the ground. Shortly after- 
wards several barrels of plaster that was torn from the 
walls in making changes in the interior were spaded into 
the soil, and lastly, a couple barrels of hen manure were 
added. I was not following any scientific or economical 
plan, but merely using the material that I had and wished 
to dispose of in order to bring the grade up to the desired 
point. The tree blossomed fairly well, but a late frost that 
was entirely out of season so injured the buds that no fruit 
was borne that season. Nevertheless the tree was sprayed 
at different times during the season, and the ground was 
spaded several times, and, wherever the soil seemed to be 
getting dry, the hose was turned on ‘and a thorough 


54,000,000 bushels, and of pears for that year 11,000,000 
bushels, Considering all of the hardy fruits of the north 
and the tropical fruits of the south, what a vast bulk is 
gathered every year. Surely famine and starvation 
cannot come to a country thus supplied. 


Thinning fruit. _ If fruit is to be thinned now is the time 
to set about it. One argument against pruning is the 
scarcity of labor and the rush of other work. The thinning 
of fruit is still something of a theory practiced only by a 
few enthusiastic fruit growers. Doubtless it is profitable 
if wisely undertaken at the right date. 


Grow the blackberry. This delicious fruit is not so 
often planted as the raspberry or other small fruits, and 
yet it is very profitable and desirable in every home garden 
and not difficult to produce.: 

That hedge row of fruit trees I shall tell about again 
and again. While the peach and dwarf pear are most 
suitable for growing in hedge row planted three feet 
apart, the apple, given a little more space, does splendidly 
at Green’s Fruit Farm. The abundance of beautifully 
tinted fruit on these closely planted trees in autumn is 
worth going a long way to see. Bear in mind that there 
should be plenty of space between the rows. It is only 
in the row itself that the trees are allowed to crowd each 
other somewhat. 


What can you recall most vividly on the homestead on 
which you were born? You will probably reply that you 
recall the lilac bush, the syringa, the old fashioned rose 
bushes, the perennial lilies, the grape vine that trailed over 
the porch, the orchard and the woodland. 

The strawberry. Nurserymen report that there has 
been an unusual demand the past. spring for strawberry 
plants. Unfortunately the protracted drought of last 
summer cut short the supply of plants, therefore there 
were not enough plants to supply the demand. Interest 
in strawberries and other small fruits is increasing. 

Danger from lightning. Be careful about carrying 
pitchforks or umbrellas during a thunder shower or of 
seeking the protection of trees. Keep away from the 
stove or the fire place. Pull your bed away from the walls 
into the center of the room if the storm is violent and 
place a plate or cup beneath each bedpost. Glass is a 
non-conductor. ‘Trees, water, iron and copper are con- 
ductors. 


Apple Tree 


barrels of wood ashes were spread beneath the tree. A 
vigorous growth of wood resulted, and, in the fall the tree 
was pruned again, with the idea of developing a symmetri- 
cal form, rather than fruit, and a dormant spray was ap- 
plied to destroy the bark lice. 

The next spring the tree blossomed so profusely that the 
owner said that he would give one thousand dollars if the 
blossoms could be kept during the summer. Sprays were 
applied at seasonable times, and, as fall approached, it 
became necessary to prop up the branches to prevent their 
being broken by the weight of the large, handsome apples 
that were developing, and, when the season closed, three 
and one-half barrels of fine Bellflower apples were picked 
from the tree, which was of the true Bellflower variety, and 
became a misfit only through lack of care and the influence 
of an unfavorable soil. . 
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Grasshoppers begin to feed upon 
the farmer’s crops immediately upon 





given full charge of the landscape improvements. At first drenching was given, and, about the first of July, two 

it was proposed to remove the tree, but ; 

it was plainly to be seen that it fitted 

into the landscape, and was needed for 9 

its effect. So I gaveit a careful pruning Life Ss Sunset 

to develop a symmetrical form and A little more tired at close of day; A little more love for the friends of youth; 


bring it to a good shape. It responded 
to the pruning in this respect, and then 
I went to work to improve its health. 
First, the rough, loose bark was scraped 
off, and then the tree was washed with a 
very strong soap suds. ‘Then it was 
Sprayed with a one to ten solution of 
commercial lime-sulphur to destroy the 
oyster shell bark-louse with which it 
was badly infested. The ground wasa 
little low, and the soil was a heavy 


A broader view 


A little less anxious to have our way; 

A little less ready to scold and blame; 

A little more care for a brother’s name; 
And so we are nearing the journey’s end. 
Where time and eternity meet and blend. 


A little less care for bonds and 
A little more zest in the days of old; 


mind; 
And a little more love for all mankind; 
A little more careful of what we say; 
And so we are faring a-down the way. 


Id; 


saner A little bit nearer to those 


A little less zeal for established 
A little more charity in our views, 

A little less thirst for the daily news; 
And so we are folding our tents away 
And passing in silence at close 
A little more leisure to sit and dream, 
A little more real the things unseen; 


ahead, 
With visions of those long-loved and dead; 
d so we are going where all 
To the place the living may never know. 
—Martha 


ad 


hatching from the egg. Unlike many 
insects, there is no grublike larval stage 
nor is there any resting or true pupal 
stage. They are active and able to hop 
about almost immediately upon emerg- 
ence from the eggs. They are, however, 
unable to fly while young, as it takes 
from 70 to 90 days for them to develop 
wings, The farmer should, therefore, 
attack the pest during its young stages, 
since not only less material and labor are 
required but they can not fly to untreated 
fields as they often do when mature, 
according to a Farmers’ Bulletin, No, 
747, entitled “Grasshopper Control,” by 
W. R. Walton. 


truth; 


of day. 


must go, 


C. Lang 
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How Small a Portion of Our Farms Are 
Cultivated 


If your farm embraces 100 acres you 
me A is will not plow or cultivate over 10 
to 20 acres in any one season. Of the portion 
cultivated you will not plow over seven 
inches in depth, ry you ponany od ray we 
are in possession of every acre 
of thousands of miles. You own all that 
may lie buried under the surface of the 
soil of your farm. You do not know what 

riceless wealth there may be errr ts the 
ittle skimpy surface which you plow and 
cultivate. It is possible that there may be 
under your farm masses of coal, gold, silver, 
diamonds. You are not speculating about 
the wealth that possibly may lie beneath the 
surface of your farm, for yest thought is 
that whatever may be buried there is useless, 
but such is not case. If there are vast 
lakes of oil, the land may be drilled and the 
oil marketed, and the same might occur if 
coal were found there or !other valuable 

roducts. It will add to your dignity as a 
land owner to realize thai you own a portion 
of the globe which we call the earth even 
down to the lowest strata of rock, and far 
beneath this to the point where the center 
of the earth is a seething mass of melted 
rock and metal. 

You kg! see asses mare a a sons 
argument favoring the dignity o 
owner, yrue I will go farther say 9 yg he 
you not only own your acreage e dep 
of y Neanenr of , but that you own the 
air above your farm even as high as 
the clouds or so hi a hgpediy. 4 a 

ing adjacent property can shut out your 

ight, your starlight: or the light from 
the moon. You can erect upon your farm 
buildings overtopping the highest trees of 
the California Sequoia groves. 

Awake then to your importance as a land 
owner. Make the little surface which you 
cultivate as beautiful and as productive as 
possible. Do not be satisfied with moderate 
returns. Do not allow these valuable acres 
to be encumbered with rocks and stumps. 
Plow a little deeper and thus turn up virgin 
fertility. Cultivate more thoroughly. Spra: 


with greater intelligence and plant wit 


y yourself but the whole race of mankind. 
——~——— 
Arm and Farm. This has been adopted 
as the slogan of Colonel Roosevelt. We 
need to be armed against many emergencies 
besides war. The advice contained in the 
slogan to farm must ever be worthy and at- 
tractive. There is unusual necessity at the 
present hour for farming, that is farm- 
ing. There is no danger that the United 
States will suffer for necessary food sup- 
plies, but at the present hour we are called 
upon not m4 to feed our own people but to 
supply food for the world at large. Every- 
one with experience realizes that there is 
much rit 7" i on Pit — but 
parti y in the Uni tates o! erica, 
wherein the crops scarcely yield one-half 


0) 


what they might, or what some other 


countries are producing. 


, et "i 
Department Store Trees 
Of late I have noticed that some of the 


pe ae ng stores of the large cities are 
ering plants, vines and trees for sale 


b shoee rete fose.ca hes band Falk 
exposed without any protection of any 
which she had just bought in thisstore. The 
tree was withered both in body and roots 
My wife was induced to buy some rare 
roses at another department store. She 


greater expectations of thus benefitting not 84™ 
nl 


caring for plants, vines, shrubs and trees 
and cannot possibly deliver them in 
condition or get them to the home of the 
buyer so they will show signs of life after 
planting. The regular nurse n has cool 
moist cellars where trees are kept retarded. 
The roots are covered with moist packing. 
Aside from this, the nurseryman spen 
thousands of dollars each year in packing 
the roots of his trees in moist moss or ex- 
celsior, covering the entire bundle with rye 
straw, and lastly sewing burlap over the 
root ends of the package. If the package 
is going very far or is a large package it is 
shipped in a box, the roots protected with 
moist packing. 

You will see the difference between the 
method of handling trees by department 
stores that have no facilities and no ex- 

rience as compared with those of the 
egitimate nurseryman whose aim is to get 
his products to the planter in the best 

le condition. 

A friend tells me [he bought trees and 
shrubs of a department store, which he 
found later were not true to name. The 
shrubs were not of the class named, shrubs 
being sent for vines and vines for shrubs in 
@ mi us mixture incorrectly labeled. 
Certain department stores of New York 
city have sent out agents to buy left over 
trees from the nurseries. These 
wholesale purchasers cared nothing for 


varieties. manufactured varieties by 
changing the labels. 
———o—_—_—_—_ 


Money 

Ts there any easy way for making money? 
Yes, but at the same time oe money 
easily you are liable to lose it easily. Yester- 
day I met a man who said he made, 
within the past year, a quarter of a million 

dollars by orang one 
street, New York city. 
look happy. He was wan and thin an 
seemed to be near the threshold of deca: 
and death. I doubt if he had made so muc 
money, but if he had made it thus quickly, 
he was just as likely to lose it quickly as he 
was aera - such brief time in — 

risky . Such money making is in fac 
bling pure and simple. This man made 
a bet that stocks would advance in price, or 


This man did not 


he made a bet they would fall in price. He 4 


had no definite knowledge on the subject. 
How foolish for anyone to undertake to 
make money like this, It seems to me that 
nearly all legitimate money-makingjis by a 
slow process of accumulation, by economy 
thoughtfulness, careful consideration o 
details and being wide awake to make the 
most of opportunity when she knocks at 

our door. I would not say that you must 

eep out of debt, for sometimes it is de- 
sirable to borrowmoney. Itissafer, however, 
not to do so. 


_—_—_0---_-_—- 
Don’t Grow Old Fast 

If we grow old at all when we are sleeping 
it is a remarkably slow process. I navies 
and of sleep to promote strength and 

vity. 
e do not grow old fast when we are 
playing golf or billiards, or riding on horse- 
ack or on wheels, or when boating, hunting, 
fishing or watching a game of baseball. 

We age rapidly when we dwell on the sad 
and unpreventable events of life, also when 
i ighing and neg enw 5 

angry or dep f 

Why shorten life by worrying? If the 
cause of our worry cannot be prevented the 
best way to do is to endure it with as much 
courage and cheerfulness as possible. If it 
ean be prevented, get busy at once and 
porn Bag There is a bright side to almost 
everything. Let us make a diligent search 
for it. I like the story of the d: tic who 
told his physician that he had tried almost 
everything and yet life was a burden to him 
owing to indigestion. ‘The ‘doctor advised 
the sick man to tell a funny story at each 
meal every day of his life. He tried the 
remedy and was cured: 


ing stocks in Wall fall 
d sandy or muc 


The Advantages of Fall Plowing 

Here is a letter I have just received from 
my superintendent at. Green’s Fruit Farm: 

“Every furrow that could be turned last 
fall was turned. This spring we find our- 
selves with plenty of land that needs no re- 
plowing. We have scarcely turned a furrow 
this spring, and all land works down like a 
garden. We save hundreds of dollars by fall 
plowing.” 

The above is the same as my experience 
during over forty years in handling the soil. 
Every year we find the fall season the sea- 
son of greatest leisure, therefore it has been 
my practice to do as much of the plowing as 
possible in the fall, making the land some- 
what narrow so that courses are left for the 
escape of surplus water falling during the 
winter months. Théexposure of freshly turn- 
ed sod land to the frosts and severities of 
winter does much to subdue the sod and to 
compress itand to fit the land for the next 
a planting. In other words, by fall 
plowing you get great help from nature in 
preparing and tilling the land. The action 
of the frost on the soil during winter is 
greater than that of hundreds of machines 
employed on the same fields. While the 
plow, the harrow and the roller do pulverize 
the soil, frost explodes the soil, changing 
rough lumps into fine particles, well fitte 
for supplying nutriment to the crops which 
follow. 

Particularly serviceable is fall plowing in 
the destruction of perennial weeds, quack 
grass and June grass. I have often destroyed 
the larger part of quack roots by shallow 

lowing in the fall, quack roots being killed 
yy succeeding frosts of winter. 

At this period in the history of the world 
when farm labor is scarce, I advise that as 
much fall plowing be done as possible. 

There are some conditions which are not 
favorable for fall plowing, such as steep hill 
sides, where fall plowing would induce the 
washing away of the soil, thus forming 
fissures or even gorges. If side hills are 
plowed in the fall they should be plowed in 
circular form, beginning at the lower ed: 
and following the line of the bottom of the 
side hill and thus continuing to the top, each 
furrow forming a barrier to the wearing 
away of the soil by heavy rains. Light, 
sandy soils may not always be improved by 
fall plowing. e soils most improved by 
plowing are old heavy grass lands or 
pastures and clayey or loamy soils. Light 
soils might lose some of their 


fertility by fall plowing. 





Changing Homes 


Moving from the old home to a new one 
is not always a pleasant undertaking. Con- 
sider the severance of ties with neighbors, 
relatives, church members and old ac- 
uaintances, far and near, when we come to 
leave the old home where we have spent 
many years. Think of bidding good-by to 
to the wooded paths, the shaded highways, 
the brook, the pond, the river, the hills over 
which we have hunted for pigeons and 
squirrels or for wild fruits. ow many 
things there are for which we have formed 
an attachment through twenty years of 
proximity and daily intercourse. 

Can we ever sag the morning sunshine 
which used to in at the kitchen win- 
dows, or thefieldsof wheat so fresh and green 
in April, or the whitening re of grain 
ready for the harvest, or the fields full of 
pumpkins and shocks of corn, or the little 
piles of buckwheat, or the maple sugar 
making days, or the days of threshing or 
the uiey that sang so merrily about the 
big barns? We can even remember the 
personalities and peculiarities of the horses 
and cows of those early days. 

Our children do not take this question of 
moving so seriously. They have pleasant 
anticipations of a a but when, the 
are older oe they will have enticing recol- 
lections of the place of their birth and child- 
hood and will desire to return to the old 
place year after year, never forgetting its 
attractions.. 

I have not been a rover. I spent the first 
twenty years of my life upon the farm where 
I was born, a spot which I shall never cease 
to love. Then I moved to the city of 
Rochester, N. Y., and lived fifteen years 
forming many pleasant acquaintances and 
having an appreciation for the beauties of 
this rare city. Then I moved onto a farm 
about twelve miles distant from Rochester, 
N. Y., and about the same distance from the 
farm on which I was born. After-fifteen 
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ee on this place, which .has become 
wn as Green’s Fruit Farm, I was com- 
pelled through the exigencies of business to 
move back to the city of Rochester, where I 
have since lived and where I shall probably 
spend the remaining years of my life. 

My advice is that if you are a rover, if 
you have a continuous desire to move from 
one place to another, that you do your 
roving in early life. I have found that young 

ple can form new associations and ad- 
ust themselves to new conditions far bette 
than those who are aged. My experience is 
that aged people who change their habita- 
tion unless absolutely compelled to do so, 
make a serious mistake, for the reason that 
they cannot form new acquaintances, can- 
not fit in with new surroundings as can 
younger people, and hence ever Took back 
with longing eyes to the old home and the 
old associates, 


_————_0-—-—-_—-_——- 
Throwing Away Human Life 


There are many people who would not 
think of throwing away money who con- 
tinue to throw away health and even life 
itself. An aged friend of mine was invited 
to take an automobile ride on a warmish 
day in summer to a lake 25 miles distant. 
He was sure that he did not need an over- 





coat. 
riding he would have known that it is not 
safe in any weather to take a long auto- 
mobile ride without an overcoat. Before 
the car started to return home the weather 
had changed and became colder and colder 
until this friend was chilled to the bone. He 
was seized with an attack of pneumonia and 
died within a few days. 

A friend of mine was troubled with heart 
disease for many years. Instead of ex- 
plaining to his wife his condition so that she 
might know what to do in case he should 
have an attack of heart trouble, he kept her 
in entire ignorance. One night after eating 
heartily he had a serious attack of palpita- 
tion and other heart troubles and died before 
the doctor could be called. If his wife had 
known of his condition and had kept in the 
house constantly a few strychnine tablets or 
something of that character, it is likely that 
he would be alive today. 

Aged people who labor or otherwise sub- 
ject themselves to a severe physical strain 
or who allow their physical condition to de- 
cline seriously may considered among 
those who are throwing their lives away. 
Many men die from over exertion in running 
to overtake a street car or a car on the rail- 
road, or in some other similar violent 
exercise. 


-_——_Oo—_——_—— 


«Farming Plans of Long Ago 
When the Spaniards came to South 
America they found a native American 
tribe known as the Incas, whose laws re- 
lating to farms and farming were peculiar 
and in some respects superior to anything 
known at the present age. The mountain 
lands and all cultivated soil in that moun- 
tainous country were so divided that each 
citizen was eperr hoped an equal amount of 
land on which he was to grow crops. If the 
land alloted to one citizen was richer or more 
desirable for any reason whatsoever than 
that of his neighbor, the man occupying the 
fertile section was compelled to change 
parcels of land with his neighbor, taking a 
poorer section after the lapse of seven years. 
By these methods it would seem that 
every man had an equal opportunity to 
succeed, and yet if you will stop to consider 
ou wilf see that it is not possible for human 
ings with their varied capacity for wast- 
ing time, money and health and their in- 
clination to become dissipated or quarrel- 
some to be equally prosperous with 
neighbors who are industrious and wise 
enough to escape the usual follies of man- 
kind. But this plan of the natives of South 
America indicates that all wisdom of law- 
makers has not been confined to modern 
times. In one section of South America, 
which is very mountainous and arid, the 
mountain slopes were terraced and water 
brought down from the perpetual snow line 
above and conveyed through lead pipes to 
little tracts of land called farms, which em- 
braced often less than one acre. These 
ye farms were pede through this system 
of irrigation to yield several crops in one 
year and ekonading? large crops. These 
terraced slopes may be seen at the present 
day, but they are no longer cultivated. 


ee —0o—— 
The florin obtained its name from Flor- 
ence, where it was first struck in the thir- 
teenth century. 


If he had been used to automobile 
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* clay soil, well fertilized but containing con- fertilizer for asparagus. 


@ these plants will be appreciated. What will 
-H the plants?—J. J., N. Y. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower: I have some one ; Reply: ‘You are perfectly safe in using 
year old as lants set in ratheracold salt and salt is considered an excellent 
| It is known, of 
siderable quack grass; can I use salt to kill course, to kill quack grass. One of our men 
the quack without injury to the small who has had considerable experience with 


A} plants that are up nicely and appear to be asparagus, and is a German, says that you 


doing well, and in what quantity would you can sow it at the rate of one ton to the acre. 
advise its use? Anything further that you Salt ought to have a helpful effect on 
think would be of advantage in caring for destroying the grubs. 





If you sit down a mere philosopher you 


kill the grubs that are just beginning to eat 
. will rise almost an atheist. 





The Tractor Disk That Stands Up! 


Why waste your tractor power pales a poor disk? No disk should be run behind 

a tractor unless it is built especially for that kind of work. It must do equally well 

after the plow or on stubble. The leader for a dozen years is the wee 
% 


Lé1We Tractor 
Cu Disk Harrow 


Built extra strong, with heavy disks forged sharp. 
Rigid frame does the work in once over, avoids © 






acking. Two levers control all gangs. Ad- & 








adjustment. 























“If I Were Twenty Years Younger”’ 
By Minnie D. Dutton 

Did you ever talk with a farmer past 
middle age, on the question of setting an 
orchard, that he did not grow enthusiastic 
over some favorite variety of apples, paws 
or other fruit? Personally I have heard this 
subject discussed many times and invariably 
the question slipped out, “Why don’t you 
a those trees, you have the ground?” 

e answer was sure to come, “O, I’m too 
old. If I were twenty years younger, I 
would.” Always said with the emphasis on 
thelast word. And there was alwaysa little 
disappointed air about the admission that 
told very plainly of a conviction that they 
were missing something worth while. 

Now, I would like to ask, just when is a 
man too old to set an apple orchard? I 
knew one man, who, in his sixty-sixth year 
planted a small orc . While the young 
trees were growing, he would take his 
visitors to his little orchard, pointing with 
pride se one a or — = which he 
expec gratifying ts, and many an 
hour of real ee aie. hee was credited to the 
rapidly growing trees. His years numbered 
few more than the allotted three score and 
ten, yet he enjoyed several crops of apples 
from that little orchard and felt repaid 
many times over for the care he gave them. 

ter all, isn’t the very best time in life 
to set trees when time and experience have 
taught us just what are best suited to our 
individual tastes and how such should be 
planted and cared for? If we look about us 
we will find that the arene we value 
most are with those who are looking for- 
ward unafraid. 

_—_0-—-—-—_—" 
Plant Nut Trees 

The planting of nut trees passed the 
experimental stage long s 
trees of pecans, hardy English walnuts, 
chestnuts and Japan alnuts are to be 
found now in almost all localities. Since 
nut trees grow more slowly in the nursery, 
and require more attention in budding, o 
a the trees cost more than fruit 
trees. But when properly set out and given 

care, a nut tree should have such a long 

fe before it that it may some day become 

an established landmark. Set in the yard 

they make good shades; in the fields in 

bg they may become profitable, in the 

lot they serve an excellent purpose, 

and along the roadside they should always 

be planted. As a general rule any well- 

drained unused would have a much 

brighter future before it if set to nut trees 
of some kind. 

—_—_——_—_Oo—_—_——— 
The Oldest Sequoia 

The oldest Sequoia has just celebrated its 
three - thousand - one - hundred - and - fiftieth 
birthday Ee gd & A family of five could 
have picnicked under this tree when the 
Greeks were building their wooden horse 
under the walls of Troy, and Pharaoh and 
his army were beng ed in the waters 
of the sea, It n the contempo- 
every famous man and event since 
the foggy dawn of history. 
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Grubs and Beetles 


tractors, light or heavy. 


Its Tillage” and name of CUTAWAY dealer. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. + 


407 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 
Maker of the original CLARK Disk 


Harrows and Plows 


justable hitch. Light draft. Sizes for all .° tate 
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The beetles lay eggs in grassy or woody 
land near the trees they feed upon, fre- 
ques selecting the more vigorous : 

uch areas should not be plowed and planted 
next year to corn, potatoes or other crops 
likely to be injured, and in sections where 
the es are abundant, as indicated by 
their feeding, it would be safer to plant the 
same crops next spring. This is the year 

ascertain the probabilities which may be 
used as a guide to procedure next season. | 

The beetles do not usually lay eggs in 
clover or corn, and the grubs do not like 


clover roots. Hence corn may follow clover 
or corn with a fair ce of escaping 
serious inj There is less danger in 
putting ins when necessary on 


grains 
grub-infested land than in the use of wide- 
rowed crops. The pests appear in three- 
oe cycles, and a rotation bringing land 
, likely to be infested with ly grown grubs 
into clover in 1918 and 1921, seasons when 
serious injury may be expected, 
mean escaping to a considerable 
extent and a presumable reduction in the 
or of pests.— Buffalo “‘Com- 
mer 


_—_—— OC 
Why Water Is Necessary 

Plants need a variety of foods—some 13 or 
14 in all. Some of them are obtained from 
the soil and some from the air. Those taken 
from the soil are called mineral foods be- 
cause they are actually some of the mineral 
matter of the soil dissolved in water. It is 
the mineral portion of a plant that enables 
it to stand upright where the leaves can 
secure ight, withstand winds, etc. 
Plants cannot take in solid particles of soil 
but only such materials as are dissolved in 
water in the soil. As one has expressed it, 
plants eat only “soup.” The food materials 


in the soil pass into the plant through the f 


roots up through the stems to the leaves, 
where they are prepared by a sort of a 
ate for the plant’s oma needs. If a 
soil is perfectly dry therefore plants cannot 
grow in it, because there is no way for them 
to feed themselves. While water itself is a 
plant food, it carries in solution the other 
lant foods and that is why plants must 
ve water and why they respond so 
quickly to showers or artif cial irrigation 
with a garden hose. 
—_——_0—-—-————"" 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I began 


Our Real 


Grim war today drags 
whole nations in its wake. 
The. organized machinery of 
the government and the army 
and the navy in all their 
power cannot fight unaided. 
They constitute only in 
small part the country’s real 
orces, 


The bones and sinews of 
campaigns are supplied by 
our developed farms and 
specialized farm machinery; 
our highly organized steel in- 
dustry, factories and mines; 


reading Green's Fruit Grower when you|our facilities of transportation 


began publishing it and have read almost 


every number since. "I was teaching schoo and communication. 
when you mov on to the o arm. 
‘Teanty- seats hate T-qlented = qliel cotd+\ 200M ay and telegraph 


mercial orchard of Grimes and America 


Blush obtained from a nursery at Rochester, | SY stems 


N. Y. For the past six years this orchar 

has prod 

us A ‘net income of $250 per Par Pal 

_ Wishing you many years ser- 
vice, Iam, A. A. Graham. Ind. 

—_—_—_———_O 
I like the style and purpose and have 
profited by its suggestions. I find good 


Rail- 


ink together and 


uced annual crops and has made speed up the many activities 
r acre. | of the nation. 





wholesome yveading and my family 
also enjoy it.—H. W. Barnes. 





One Policy 





Reserves 


But these material resources 
are not the whole. Back of 
each industry and activity 
there must be organizations of 
human beings, requiring years 
of patient training and actu- 


ated by the spirit of loyal 


service. 


This spirit and training for 
service in the common wel- 
fare constitutes above all else 
the real strength of a Repub- 
lic and insures victory. Join- 
ing all the country’s resources 
is a fine spirit, a thorough 
training, a great, sustained 
concentration of real effort 
typified by the Bell Telephone 
System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universa! Service 








“But what avail the plough or sail 
' Or land, or life, if freedom fail?” 
—Emerson. 
— 


Buckwheat As a Crop To Be Plowed 
Under 


At Green’s Fruit Farm we find nothing 
more satisfactory, all things considered, than 
buckwheat for plowing under to enrich the 
soil and to subdue weeds and grass. We 
find buckwheat useful in loosening the soil 
and making it crumble easily. ; 

Another thing favorable to buckwheat is 
that it can be sown almost any time — 
the summer months. There is no crop whic 
will grow so rapidly. I would not sow it | 
late expecting to harvest a crop, for the fa. 
frost would nip the orp but for plowing 
under to fertilize the soi buckwheat can be 
sown quite late in summer and yet snake a 
fine, luxuriant growth. 

——————- 0" 

Have you ever seen a gate that does not 
sag? On nearly all gates there is a continual 
pressure pulling the gate down. When the 
soil is moist and pliable in early spring the 
pressure of the pave pulls the posts over and 


soon one end of the gate is sagging. There 


is no difficulty in ee ing the post 
against this preaure, but when the gate post 
is placed in position it does not seem possible 
that it will ever be pulled over. All you 
have to do is to attach a wire from the top 
of the fence post to the bottom of another 
fence post, but even then if the gate is left 
open long the gate ma 
post over that way. The larger 


the less r there is of a 
There is a way of hanging gates without 
hinges, in which case the gate post is never 
me over, but this necessitates carrying 
the gate around when opening it. 

—_—_——_—_O—_——""_"_—" 


Not a Baldwin Year in Western 
New York 

Our superintendent at Green’s Fruit 
Farm reports that there are wos = en 
Baldwin apple trees in blossom, 
many other varieties, including the Green- 
ing, give promise of a large crop of apples. 
Peach buds are in prime condition an 
promise an abundant yield. Small fruits 
and most other fruits are promising in 
western New York. 

—_—_—_———_0o---—-—— 
One Objection to City Life 

One grave objection to city life is the lack 
of continuous and methodical work for the 
children. Most city er and girls are 
brought up in idleness. most instances 
the result is a lack of thrift and a lack of 
industry on the part of these city children 
in the latter years of their lives as well as in 
the present years. 

Compare the industrial life of children 
born and bred in cities with those of the 
farmer, fruit grower or gardener. The 
farmer's girl is taught to help her mother 
about the housework. Usually she has her 

ific duties to attend to. The result is 
that she is apt to become a good cook and a 
good housekeeper. 

The farmer’s boy at an early age is given 
certain chores to do. When quite young he 
may feed the chickens, bring in the firewood 
and a ond nn himself ee 

ing the y helping the grown people 
at odd jobs tf he is-not in school. As he 
grows older he has a certain number of cows 
to milk, he must feed the pigs or he has 
cheipe ofthe horses, of cleaning and harness- 
ing them and cleaning out their stable. ‘These 
chores are done before: breakfast and after 
the evening meal, or as‘we in the city would 
term it, outside of business hours. 

The farmer’s boy is not supposed to be 
idle after the chores have been done after 
Fone meg Py after nage _There is the 

wing of manure, the plo , harrowing 
— iting of the aged fiel ~ ea — 

ying; harv e! e 

fruits from the orc ‘ s5 : es 
_ My father was lenient with his children, 
giving us more than ordi freedom. We 
were not overworked and yet I recall vividly 
that I had no time for fishing in Honeoye 
creek, which swept through our farm, until 


after corn planting. father insisted 
that there should be no fishing until the corn 
planting season was passed, d move 


on the part of my father. “This induced us 
tagtrive harder to complete our task, Then. 


—— - plan 
the gate 


q vesting of 
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Notes From Green’s Fruit Farm 


ew? the long looked for holiday 
al ter corn planting, a rainy season 
woad come on and thus prevent the sports 
in which we took such great delight. 

The sight of big stalwart youths 15 to 16 
years old in cities, having no regular hours 
of work and spending the days, weeks, 
months and years of their lives without ac- 
complishing much if anything, is deplorable. 
If these young men do not learn to work and 
form the habit of working in their youth, 
they are likely to become idlers, living upon 
the work of others. 

Why does it so often happen that the 
successful men of the world come from the 
farms? It is not because the b is any 
better or that the farmer’s boy’s brain .has 
larger — It is owing to the fact 
that the farmer’s boy breathes in daily the 
spirit of industry and learns to love work, 
to be in a position of accomplishing some- 
thing each day, and to the further fact that 


on the farm he builds up an enduring P’ 


physique. 
—_—_—_-__0--—-—-—-—-=—- 
“Fine field of corn you’ve got 


the surface of the collar where it comes into 
contact with the horse’s shoulder something 
like sand paper. If the inside of the 
collar where it comes into contact with 
the rest of the horse is covered with a 

itty substance you are almost sure to 

ve sore breasts on your horses, which is 
distressing alike to the ‘useful animals and 
to the men who drive them and care for 
them. The fitting of the collar to the 
shoulders of a horse is an important affair 
and should be left to the judgment of a man 
of experience. 


——————-0—-—-—-_—-—~ 

Where Good Apples Are Grown. .+ is 
only a few years ago that it was thought 
that good apples could only be grown in a 
small section of this country. Of late new 
apple growing sections have been discovered 
in many parts of the country. Every year I 
have hundreds of samples of apples sent me 
by mail for identification. I have been sur- 
rised at the beauty and size of these spec- 
imens of apples, which were grown in a sec- 
tion of the country where it is not geneselly 
known that superior apples can be produced. 
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The Silo. Why do I see silos towering 
up along side of the big barns of the most 
progressive farmers and fruit growers, and 
why do I find a dearth of silos on less prosper- 
ous farms? The answer might be that the 
small or poorer farmer cannot afford a silo, 
but the suggestion is that a silo is a profitable 
investment. Otherwise the progressive 
farmer, the prosperous farmer, would not 
waste money on them. 


——_0——— 
Consider the Market 

The prospective market and its possibilities 
must be considered carefully by the man who 
is planning to set out cherries, plums, cur- 
rants or berries on a capimercial anale says 
Rural Life. Undoubtedly a profitable trade 
for a few bushels of cherries and plums can 
be worked up in nearly every community. 
There is always a limited ¢ Bese in the 
country village for currants, blackberries, 
grapes and black raspberries, A considerable 
quantity of strawberries and red raspberries 
can be disposed of even among the neigh- 
boring farmers, and the demand is only 
limited by the ability of the grower to peddle 
them out in the village and farm- 





there,” remarked the stranger, in 
an effort to make conversation. 
“Must cause ro some trouble, 
since it’s on the slope of a hill. 
How do you erin i dy it?” 

“We don’t,” replied the farmer. 
“When the thaws come in_ the 
spring the rocks, rolling down 
hill, tear it up ready for seed 

ti ” 


ing. 
“But how do you plant it?” 
“Well, not in the ordinary way. 
Six or seven of us stand here and 
shoot the seed into the hillside 
with a shotgun.” 

“Really? Is that the truth?” 


“No! That ain’t the truth; 
that’s conversation!”’ 
_——_—_— 
Harnesses 
How important is the farm har- 
ness. It enables us to ly the 


strength of our horses to re- 
parationj of the soil and the ng 
i our crops. It has 
required a long period of time for 
the harness to reach its jpresent 
state of perfection. [Considering 
its usefulness and its necessity 
how jimportant that we should 
know how to care for our harness 
and how to protect it from deteri- 
oration. e average farm har- 
ness loses half of its endurance 
through neglect. So long as it will 
hang :together and draw the load 
many people are satisfied with its 
condition. 

As a boy on the farm I recall 
vividly the annual cleaning and 
oiling of the harness. It was not 
an enviable job, blut since I 
realized its importance I always 
attacked it with zest akin to real 
pleasure. It was our ‘tustom to 
fill a large copper boiler with hot 





This is one reason why 
are not prized, watch a cherry tree 
girls drive oftgn. You will find them stopping under the 
to fill their hats, their aprons or their stomachs with ripe cherries. 
The cherry tree is attractive as a shade tree on the lawn. Both the 
blossoms and fruit are beautiful. 





Cherries are qmone the first fruits to ripen in early summer. 
_ ef Ap Sats eoetrees 

neath which men, an 

thatty tren from the rootstocks. 


erries are 80 


ing neighborhoods or advertise. 
“live wire” small fruit grower 
could dispose of the products of 
a few acres of small fruits at a 
prove in nearly every community, 
ut if he is going into the business 
on an extensive scale he will have 
to locate near a good shipping 
point or large home market. 





Striving is good for us. To be 
compelled to struggle to reach a 
desired end, “to scratch gravel,” 
as the common saying is, results 
in our betterment. The man, 
woman or child who has an easy 
time in life, who reclines on a bed 
of roses, is not to be envied, for 
such an individual is apt to be 
weak in character and in ability to 
achieve. The boy who is one of 
a large family of children whose 
parents are r will be inclined 
to lament his lack of opportunity 
to rise in the world of herire or 
profession, but we know that he 
should rejoice when we consider 
the experience of those who have 
see ly been more greatly 
favo through inheritance of 
wealth. The struggle for wealth 
brings a ter reward than 
wealth itself, for in order to secure 
wealth most of us must strain 
every nerve, must practice econ- 
omy, must lead a virtuous life, 
must hold in restraint our lower 
natures. 

——_Oo—_——_ 

Poison ivy will not be killed by 
a single cutting, as new shoots or 
suckers are persistently sent up 
he root- 
stocks must be exhausted by 
destroying the foliage as fast as it 
appears, either by repeated mow- 








water in which we immersed vari- 
ous ‘parts of the harness, after taking it 
apart and pep the traces and other por- 
tions out of the casings that held them in 
place. After soaking the harness until the 
accumulations of dirt and sweat were softened 
we proceeded to clean the harness with stiff 
brushes or cloths. After the harnesses were 
cleaned, fresh warm water was poured into 
the boiler until it was nearly full, and then 
neat’s foot oil was poured into the boiler 
thus filled with water, the oil immediately 
rising to the surface. Then we dipped the 
detached pieces of the harness into this 
boiler of water, withdrawing it without 
delay. When the harnesses were with- 
drawn from the boiler of. water they re- 
ceived a thorough coating of the oil in every 
part. If the harnesses had been neglected 
or were very stiff they were given two baths 
of this hot water and oil and then hung upon 
poles to dry or to permit the oil to penetrate 
the leather. | Notwii ing this quick 
method of applying the oil there are many 
who would prefer to apply it with a sponge 
which answers every purpose. 

The inside covering of the horses’ collars 
should be bathed or washed off every day, 
especially during the summer months when 
the horses are sweating, for the sweat. causes 
an accumulation.of dust and grit, making 


Is There Anyone Who Does Not Ap- 
preciate Kindness? Yes, I have heard of 
a few men who were not appreciative, but al- 
most all other animals, including chickens, 


stron; 


treatment repeated 


ing or by spraying with a 
salt brine made at the rate of 3 
ounds of common salt per gallon of water. 
f the weed is cut or sprayed in June and the 


rabbits, mice, rats, cats, dogs, horses, cows, intervals of 10 days or two weeks, the root- 
pigs, snakes and 5 mye express apprecia- stocks will become exhausted and die. 


tion of kindness. In ‘the prison of Chillon 
on Lake Geneva, Switzerland, where a man 
was imprisoned for many years, he made 


Arsenite of soda (a violent 
per gallon of water, or crude oil may be sub- 
stituted for the salt spray. 


ison), }4 pound 
Spraying does 


friends with the spiders, which were his not affect the roots directly, but is simply 


only associates. 





equivalent to cutting. However, there is the 


vantage that one need not come into 


Amount of Lime Per Acre. Inresponse #¢tual contact with the plant. 


to my inquiry the superintendent of Green’s 
Fruit Farm reports that he aims to apply 
about 2,000 pounds of lime per acre. If the 





For Posterity 
In Spain a man walking along the road 


land seems more than usually sour he adds eating fruit stops and plants the seed in the 


500 to 1000 pounds more of lime per acre. 





A good garden means better living at 
less expense. 
——_9——_——— 
There is more profit in working the gar- 
den than in fishing, and fully as much 
pleasure for the man who is in love with 


rrr 


soil, saying, as he does so, ‘This is for 


terity.” It is said that many roads in 
pain are lined with fruit trees that owe 


their existence to chance travelers. Their 
fruit belongs to the public. In this fashion 


arisen the saying: ‘He who vlants a 


tree blesses posterity.” 





More and larger horses in a team is one 


way to meet the scarcity of, farm labor. 
i Acie er a en 


Seaweed is made into a composition to Larger machines can 
teams. 


take the place of bone for handles of cutlery. 





about three times at ~ 






























Mieke? 
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_ DRAIN THE WET SPOTS 
A Few Minutes Work With a Plow or 
a Spade Will Often Save the Crop 
c on Part of the Field 


The most unprofitable part of the farm 
is the wet spot in the cultivated field. The 
spot is just dry enough to tempt one to 
plow it, but is just wet enough to ruin 
or a part of the crop. ; 

A ditch made by a few minutes’ work 
with a plow often saves the crop and in- 
creases the profit. 

Dead Furrows for Drainage 


One acre out of every ten in clay areas is 
in the wet spot class. With the. present 
high prices, can we afford to waste labor 
and seed on ten acres and harvest only nine? 

Quick drainage counts this spring. It is 
too late to save much of this year’s crop by 
tiling. But surface drainage can be im- 
proved by making use of the dead furrows 
where the water is apt to stand and by 
lowering obstructing culverts. Don’t let 
a day’s rain ruin the season’s crop. 

Tile will save next year’s crop and make a 

rmanent job of it. Why not plan now 

or the tiling you expect to do next summer 
_ or fall but do the surface draining now? 
A 


Let’s give the dead furrows an outlet. 
dead furrow without an outlet is only a reser- 
voir. The water in it is like a man all 
dressed up with no place to go. 


One Hour’s Time Saves Crop 


Recently I spent two days in Jefferson 
county carrying the gospel of quick drainage 
from farm to farm. By E. R. Jones, Secre- 
tary Wisconsin State Drainage Association. 
I noticed water standing in three dead 
furrows about four rods apart on an acre 
of excellent flat clay land that had been 
seeded to oats. It was dry when seeded, 
but a rain had flooded it. I found the farmer 
who had put in the crop, and with my in- 
strument convinced him that we could give 
the dead furrows an outlet. 

“Some day,” he said, “I’ll take a plow 
and plow a furrow across the ends of these 
dead furrows to let the water get away.” 

But the time to do such work is now. 

In five minutes we had a team unhitched 
from a manure wagon and hitched to a 
plow. We plowed the furrow where it 
would do the most —plowing twice 
where it crossed a little ce The water 
followed us so fast that we had to walk to 
the side of the furrow to keep our feet dry. 
In half an hour, all of the furrows were 
empty. We trimmed the side of the furrow 
with a spade so that it could be crossed 
easily with a binder. It did not take an 
hour to do the whole job, and it may save 
a crop on an acre of land. This is an 
example of what can be done. 


Lower the Culverts—Let the Water Run 


In Dane county a dead furrow on a flat 
spot in a seeded oat field did not connect 
with the 18-inch corrugated culvert in 
the road, and the culvert was too high to 
do any good if it did connect. The farmer 
was digging a pit for a silo. He had his 
carpenter’s level handy, so for simplicity 
we used his instrument instead of mine. 
He convinced himself that he could get 
rid of the water by lowering the culvert. 
With two spades and a pick-axe we went 
to work and in an hour had the culvert 
lowered one foot. We cut a trench back to 
the dead furrow and before night its bottom 
was dusty. 

Make Surface-Runs 
North-central Wisconsin fairly shines 
ter a rain with forty-acre fields of flat 
and that have no ravine into which dead 
furrows can discharge their water. Here 
it is necessary to take a light road grader 
or a V-sha ditcher and make a well- 
sloped ace-run into which the dead 
furrows can empty. O. R. Zeasman, of 
the Soils Department, spent two weeks this 
spring in Clark and adjoining counties 
showing how to make these surface-runs. 
In one case he had to make a run 130 rods 
long to reach a ravine, but in that distance 
it. furnished an outlet to 65 dead furrows. 
With a V-shaped ditcher and a man and 
team to help him, he completed the 130 
rods in about two hours. A spade put the 

touches on the outlets of the furrows, 

How to Make Dead Furrows Work 
., Land that was plowed last fall may have 
its dead furrows poorly located. In such 
cases, don’t make yao job worse by filling 

up. Make a surface-run to help 
as much as possible. 
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Next fall, when you 
had time to tile your 
furrows for drainage. 

A Few Drainage Suggestions 

1. Have your dead furrows extend in 
the line of greatest, slope on the flatter lands. 

2. Plow in narrow lands not over 4 


plow, if you have not 
nd, plan your dead 


al] Tods wide so that there will be a dead 


furrow or a back furrow every 2 rods. 

3. Plow twice in the dead furrow where 
it crosses a ridge. In long level furrows. 
plow twice near the outlet to create a fall 
toward the surface-run. 

4. Usea light road grader or a V-shaped 
ditcher to make the surface-run into which 
the dead furrows can discharge. 

5. Cut a trench through the sod to 
the fence to connect the dead furrow with 
the road ditch or surface-run outside the 
fence. Don’t dam the dead furrows. 

6. Clean out the dead furrows after 
seeding or planting. 

Use a spade or hoe, or smash the lumps 
by dragging a log down the furrow. 

7. Have corn rows extend in the same 
direction as the dead furrows so that they 
will not be filled up by cultivation. 

8. Slope your dead furrows in fields of 
small grain so that you can cross them with 
a binder without jolting. 

9. Keep an eye open for the wet spots 
on which water stands after each rain, 
and fix up the dead furrows before the next 


rain. 

10. Get busy with a spice or a hoe as 
soon as it stops raining. Every spadeful of 
earth means a shovelful of corn. 

—_——_-_0—-—-—-—=——=—~ 

A Call from Mayor George Byron Lane 

We have been favored with a visit from 
Ex-Mayor George Byron Lane on his way 
east to attend the fiftieth anniversary of 
his class at Dartmouth college, he having 
graduated in 1867. He became a er 
after his graduation, went west and finally 
became superintendent of schools at Omaha, 
Neb. Later he became superintendent of 
schools for the state of Nebraska. 

Mr. Lane is over six feet in height, is 
about 75 years old, and to look at him you 


would think he was the governor of the 
state of Washin He me that he 
has been a subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
— for about 25 years. . . 
en Dewey con Spanish 
fleet at Manila, he the cable so as not 


to be interfered with, but first wrote a 
lot of telegrams and sent one to each city 
and state represented in the names of the 
ships of his fleet, announcing his victory. 
These telegrams were transmitted by cable 
from yan His flagship was the 
Olympia, named after the city of Olympia, 
of which Mr, Lane was Mayor at the time. 
Mr. Lane was the first.to receive news of 
the victory. 

_When Ex-Mayor Lane arrived in this 
in Dr. Ruggles, his relative, asked him 
if he knew anyone in Rochester. He said 
there was Per one person that he knew and 
that was C. A. Green, editor and publisher 
of Green’s Fruit Grower. He exp: 
his desire to call upon me, therefore about 
an hour before his train left for the east he 
was ringing my door bell. Mr. Lane says 
that his wife is — interested in Green’s 
Fruit Grower and looks for its coming each 
month, as do his two accomplished daughters. 


———-0-——- 
The Old Cow 


The old cow is mother of the whole bovine 
race and foster mother of half the human 
race. From the roadside weed she manu- 
factures the most nourishing of human food. 
She is the ready aid of the farmer, the pet 
of the rich man, and the ever-present help 
of the poor. She is the economist of the peo- 
ple and the conservator of their resources. 
She partakes of the grass of the field and 
leaves the farm the richer for her presence. 

As she helped to develop the farm from 
the wilderness and as she ate of its first 
— e eon — ebro bebe of the soil 
and make a still greater agriculture possible. 

In all our history the cow has been man’s 
best friend and benefactor. Upon her prod- 
ucts are built the great business interests 
which center in the stock yards, the cream- 
eries, the shoe factories, the harness shops 
and the mills. 

Take away the cow and our banks would 
close, our graveyards yawn and the wheels 
of commerce would cease to turn—Inland 

‘armer. 


Henshaw—“T hear he was operated on. 
What did he have?” Gee Whiz—“Money.” 





Value of Farm Paper: Farm papers ears - 
are the mainstay of food production, both a ~ 
editorially and in advertising all farm 
machinery. 

Farm papers are the most powerful in- 
fluence toward keeping boys on the farm— 
we have been steadily at it for fifty years. 

Farm papers circulate all the helpful dis- 
coveries of the Government bureaus and 
departments—always have and always will. 
—Wilmer Atkinson. ; 

OS" 
Overhead Gold Mines 


Gold mines show a lower percentage of 
profits as a whole than do groves of pecans, 
and the men in Oklahoma who have 
Panwa these trees reap harvests each year. 

ith gold mines water often flows in and 
causes ruin; sometimes the veins pinch out; 
titles are often involved and costly litigation 
ensues; but the pecan axa go right on 
producing nuts which bring gold to the 
owner, oman, 








—_—9——_—_ 

_ Eligible—A raw German, summoned for 
jury duty, desired to be relieved. 
“Schudge,” he said, “I can nicht under- 
stand English goot.” Looking over the 
crowded bar, his eye filled with humor, the 
judge replied: “Oh, you can serve! You 
won't have to understand good English. 
You won’t hear any here.”—Christian 
Register. 
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Sashland.Ohio. Waveteeste? 





———0---—_—_ 
The St. Louis public lib now loans 
4,221 music rolls. ree 











—“Life,” 
* 






































HOW do you know | 
he’s taking home Coffee 7 


“Your Nose Knows” 


Fragrance is the essence of coffee. It’s the fragrance 
that makes it ap to you. It’s the pure fragrance of 
a good tobacco, likewise, which guarantees a 

fragrance is a sure 


smoke satisfaction. Your sense of 
guide. 


Trust it— “Your Nose 





Made of the most fragrant leav-s of the tobacco plant—the tender 
Burley leaves, ripened in the Blue Grass Sunshine of Old Kentucky, 
mellowed and carefully blended—Tuxedo has a pare fragrance all 


its own—“ Your Nose 


Try this Test: Rub a little Tuxedo 
briskly in the palm of your 
hand to bring out its. full»* 
aroma. Then smell it deep 
—its delicious, pure fra- 
Grance will convincé you. 
Try this test with any other 
tobacco and we will let ‘Tux- 
edo stand or fall on your 
judgment— ‘ 


“Your Nose Knows” 














Pay ema aN 
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More Profit From Berries 
Mere eS TRAY ond ave 

ekipy Bie fees og, reg rombuah 
greater ie sod 


it, durable, easily . 
75c each from us if not at your dealer's. 
WRIGHT WIRE CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, San Francisco 














Green’s Fruit Grower 


Letters 


Growing Raspberries 
Green’s Fruit Grower: 


crop next season? At what do the 
Please tell me both as to black and red. 
What is the best fertilizer for them?—O. 
Bromfield, N. C. 


Reply: The canes of both red and black 
raspberries die naturally after bearing one 
crop of fruit. After the fruit has been 
oithneel the bearing canes can be removed 
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Larger PROFITS 
o Every ple Grower 







ORCHARD CIDER PRESSES 


will do it at any time or place. 
Hand: eae eee tiinne 
r 

up to 8 bbis, pe 








FOR YOUR OLD RUBBER, METALS 
AND RAGS. SEND FOR PRICES. 
Hudson Supply & Mfg. Co., Bayonne. N. 





DeatH To HEAVES 


NEWTON'S "Stiwuntee” 


Some casee cured by ist of 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans ere te oure 

















MORE FRUIT 
from your trees if you keep them free 
from San Jose Scale, Aphis, White Fly, 






Kills all tree pestswithout injury totrees. 
Fertilizes soil and aids healthy growth. 
Our valuable book on Tree and 
Plant Diseases. Write today. 
JAMES GOOD, 2111-16 &. Susquehanna Ave., Phila, 

















in California will yo 
you more 
A SMALL FARM s222772= 
and better. Delightful cli- 
mate. Rich soil. Low prices. Easyterms. Sure profits, Hospit- 
able schools and churches. Write for our 


San Joaquin Valley Illustrated folders, free. ©. L. SEAGRAVES, 
Industrial Commissioner, A T & 8 F Ry., 1967 Ry. Exch., Chicago 
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at that time or at any time during the fall or 
su ing winter. These bearing canes 
will not leave out or show any signs of life 
after bearing one crop of fruit. Ti the old 
dead canes are left in they are an encum- 
brance and: encourage the attacks of 
injurious insects. 
Any fertilizer which is good for corn or 
tatoes is good for red and black rasp- 

Contes or almost any other fruit. Nothin 
is better than barnyard manure. 
ashes or common farm phosphate, so-called, 
are good fertilizers. 

—————- 0-— 

Selling a Farm 
Can you give me any information as to 
how I can sell my farm. The value of 


y.| farms adjoining is $100 and over an acre. 
Will sell mine at $85.00 an acre. 


is a 
fruit and farm, nearly 15 acres apple 
orchard and four of pears, plenty of small 
fruit. Farm is ada to raising alfalfa, 
also well watered. you can help me, do 
so at once. Nearly new house, good barns. 
—Edw. G. Snyder, N. Y. 


Reply: One way to sell a farm is to put 
up a notice on the street near the house 
a. number of acres and price, an 

that the farm is for sale. Keep this notice 
up continually, way is to advertise 
at the proper season in some local i oo. 
The Commissioner of culture, Albany, 
wy. Y., —— @ book listing farms for 
sale with descriptions. Perhaps he could 
you. Most farms of 100 acres have 
buildings that could not be built for less 
than $6,000 to $9,000. I have recently 
bought such a farm, which I consider a 
great bargain not only on account of the 
productiveness of the soil, but on account 
of the increased value of the buildings on 
account of the high cost of lumber, which 
should be taken into consideration in the 
purchase of all sorts of land. 


—_—— OOo 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I have sowed 

some mangle beets about three inches under 

the surface, after ten days they show no life 

and I am of the opinion they are in too deep. 

Would it be well to resow them nearer the 

ertoret Soil rather cold clay well fertilized. 
. B., Pa. 


Reply: We would say that your mangle 
beets were sowed too ae Some of them 
may start and probably will, so its a question 
as to whether you ought to resow. You 
probably know that the general rule in sow- 
ing is to plant seeds about three or four 
times their diameter under the surface. 














Green’s Fruit Grower: Some grape 
vines I purchased last fall appear to remain 
in a dormant condition, showing no life 
whatever; is it due to the late season or have 
they hadimpropercare?—E.C.Scott, N.Y. 


Reply: Unless t care is taken to 
—— the roots of grapes when they are 
— ot make very little showing the 

year. I planted some myself last year 
and put them in rather late in the spring and 
rather hurriedly in my garden to take the 
place of some varieties that I want to chan 
and some very old vines. They hardly 
showed a leaf last fall and now they are very 
ward, as in fact all grapes are this year. 
due in this part, we think, to the cold 
weather. Your grapes will probably come 
along this year. The first year, however, 
grapes make very little growth. 

—_———_0—-—-——-——- 
Peaches and Cherries 

Mr. Charles A. Green: Will you kindly 
tell me if it will hurt peach trees that were 
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set out in the spring of 1916 to let peaches 
grow on them this spring, They are good 


Should rasp- 
berries that bear this season be cut out after 
bearing? If left, would they bear a sp 


east. One has 10 buds. 

I also have a Dyehouse cherry tree I 
bought in Rochester 12 or 13 years ago 
a beauty. Every other year it blossoms full 
and in all these years I have never got more 
than a quart of cherries. Can you tell me 
the cause and what I can do? We have 
other trees (not wf 9 near) and also have 
bees.—Mrs. Samuel Hathorn, Me. 





Reply: I would permit peaches to grow 
on the newly set trees you speak of to a 
ee deen oth I do ‘wed thi ae ? 
muc r of theirfoverbearing the secon 
year from planting. Last summer I picked a 
dozen or more Carman peaches from a tree 
two years planted growing in my garden. 
This year the tree is filled with blossoms and 
will undoubtedly delight my people with its 
luscious fruit, 

I can see no reason why the Dyehouse 
cherry tree should fail to r abundantly 
as trees of that class are early bearers and 
continuous bearers of fine fruit. Sometimes 
trees come into bearing late owing to the 
excessively vigorous growth. 


Filling Tree Cavities 

Green’s Fruit Grower: We have an old 
orchard with some very fine trees, but a 
ee many of them have large cavities. I 

ow I can get the Davey iy le to fill 
them, but it is so expensive oubt if it 
would pay. Can I do this work myself? 
If so, vill you please tell me how. Ruth 
Chamberlain, Ind. 





aot. ai ais os oe a ae BY 





Reply: You should have no difficulty in 
securing the services of a fairly competent 
man to fill the cavities in your trees with 
cement. The first thing to do is to clear the 
cavity of rotten wood or other loose ma- 
terial, Thenfillthe hole partly full of cement. 
Then press this cement down firmly so that 
it reaches the lowest part of the cavity, 
then fill in more fully with cement, con- 
tinuing the peng process until the cavity 
is entirely filled and a rounded surface ap- 
pears at the top to shed the water. Even 
if no clearing out of the hollow space is 
done, the filling in of cement, packed firmly, 
will be exceedingly helpful as it keeps out 
moisture and has a tendency to stop rotting. 
The filling of these cavities is something like 
the filling of cavities in teeth by the dentist. 

_——_O0-—-__-_—- 
Partridges and Fruit Trees 
™ Green’s Fruit Grower: I have been a 
reader of your good paper for several years, 
but have never communicated with you 
before in regard to the question of fruit 
gro and its branches, but have got 
some of my best pointers from your paper. 
Now as to my question: Perhaps you have 
never met with this before but surely some 
of your readers as well as myself has had 
serious losses done by Partridges to budding 


JULY 1917 


From Our Readers 
“Prudent questioning is the half of knowledge.’’=Proverb 
o—— trees and did not winter kill the apple and pear trees. There must be other 


fruit growers in New York state that have 
orchards near woods that are inhabited by 
these birds. The damage is inestimable 
because there are lots of buds that never 
mature. Where they work there is nothing 
left to mature except the wood and that 
there is not much profit in when leaf and 
fruit buds are gone. Early last winter as I 
was pruning I noticed their work, watched 
them do it. 

By the way the sports that delight in 
tearing fences, leaving gates open, shooting 
at everything they see, have got a law to 
protect these birds and I thought I might 
make more by writing to the Conservation 
Commission, Albany, N. Y., than shooting 
them and getting into trouble, which is 
easy to get into but hard to get out of. They 
got the Game Warden right on the job so 
no harm would come to their birds; his 
badge and great authority sharpened up 
their appetites. I have some buds left in 
spots, but where they work they do it clean. 
I tried tying bright colored rags, tin cans 
small bells, etc., but it did no good. Would 
like to know if you or any of your readers 
have ever experienced any such trouble as 
this.—Ray Haner, N. Y. 


Reply: This is the first information I 
have received in regard to partridges in- 
juring fruit trees by nipping off the buds of 
the trees. If the case were my own where 
any kind of wild game injures my crops, I 
should protect the crops by shooting the 
wild game and take my chances in the 
courts. My impression is that juries Would 
bs a a farmer in protecting his property, 
whether the theft were committed by a 
wild animal or a human being. I have been 
told that in some states farmers are per- 
mitted to kill wild e that is destructive 
to crops. It would seem to me to be un- 
constitutional to pass a law permitting the 
farmers’ crops to be destroyed. However, 
I am informed by a farmer of New York 
state that henge @ man ag — a 
were injuri is property, the co i 

old him 





not uph in the protection of his 
property. 
—_———_0o—-——-—- 
From City To Farm 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I am a man 
working in the shop with a salary income 
of $30.00 per week. I have a small garden 
where I live and am very successful with it 
and like the work. I often get the farm 
fever. Do you think it is advisable to buy 
a farm, where is the best location and how 
big a farm? I own my own house and if I 
sold it I could buy a nice farm for the 
amount and pay cash and have some money 
besides.—New York. 





Reply: I do not feel competent to advise 
you since my advice would make it necessary 
that I should know many of the unknown 
conditions. I would hesitate about advisin: 
anyone with an income of $30.00 per wee 
to go on a farm, where his income would be 
much less than that, but where his expenses 
would be reduced somewhat. But if you 
have had no experience with farming 
remember that it is just as much a trade or 
business as is the trade of making shoes or 
nome gg or building ships or running 
railroads, 





Trees Grown Near Property Line 


Can you tell me what the law is in Penn- 
sylvania with regard to apple trees that 
grow near enough to the line between two 
— so that the limbs droop over the fence 

ut you can drive under them. Have they 
the right to trim them on their side of the 
line?—Mrs. Caroline Card, Penna. 


_ Reply: My lawyer reports that the law 
in New York state is that if trees are plan 

so near the boundry line between two farms 
that a portion of fruit falls on a neigh- 
boring lot or farm, such portion as falls on 
the neighboring lot the owner of that lot 
has a right to claim and a right to gather 
and sell or eat. I suspect that this is the 
general ruling, but I do not know what 
specific laws may be in other states on this 
subject, My opinion is that your neighbor 
has a right to cut off branches that extend 
over his land and shade his land or obstruct 
his passageway, 
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Cultivation of the Apple Orchard 
By W. L. Haisley 

Cultivation can but help all apple or- 
chards except those on the steep slopes if 
the work is done at the right time and in the 
right way. The sod mulch produces apples 
but they are not so large nor well colored. 
Cultivation of the proper sort promotes 
thrift of growth and fruitage and it is well 
to understand the principles involved in such 
- work then put the knowledge into practical 


use. 

Here in Indiana the cultivation of the 
apple orchards begins as soon in the spring 
as the soil will permit. One can easily work 
the orchard soll too wet just as he can the 
corn and potato land. e results of wet 
discing and tillage in the i orchard are 
almost as pronounced. e apple tree 
roots demand a rather light porous soil with 
an abundance of aeration for the best re- 
sults and a mudding of the soil will result in 
the direct opposite as a rule. Usually a 
good discing is sufficient as the feeder roots 
grow rather near the surface and a breaker 
would cut them off. Especially is this true 
in a wet poorly drained plot. pl pte 

We are finding that good drainage will 
make most of our ground in the central 
states well suited to orcharding. All fruit 
trees require a well drained soil to succeed. 
A few tile ditches run through the wet 
orchard spot will often make for a cleaner 
more thrifty growth and earlier fruitage. 
Wet heavy soil will not produce marketable 
apples. e trees are weakened for want 
of a firm deep well aerated root bed and 
readily succumb to blight and other such 
diseases. The soil need not be so ve 
fertile but it must be reasonably wel 
drained. Good ditching and timely culti- 
vation go handinhand. _ R 

Cultivation begins early in the spring to 
hold the weeds in check and also to conserve 
the moisture for the trees whenever neces- 
sary. A dust mulch is beneficial to the 
apple trees in times of drouth on the settin; 
and development of fruit. The surface so: 
is kept ration mellow until the middle or 
latter part of June. The growth of the tree 
and newly set fruit is furthered up till this 
time then work with the implements ceases 
for the year. The orchard is either sown to 
rye or clover or some other winter cover 
crop by the last of July. If nothing can be 
sown it is not a bad plan to merely let the 
orchard grow up in weeds. 

«This winter cover crop is supposed to have 
a two fold purpose. e rye or clover or 
vetch or whatever is sown comes on and 
helps to check and ripen the seasons growth 
of wood by brn Be g much of the surplus 
moisture and plant food. The apples 
should have done most of their growing 
before this period in the average year any- 
way. Without the cover crop the surplus 
moisture and other free elements would 
rather prolong the growing season in a wet 
summer and fall and the new wood might 
.go into the winter ve m and unsea- 
soned. Bad winterkilling would result and 
no fruit spurs be developed. This cover 
crop thus partially insures a crop the fol- 
lowing season by its timely effect on the 
trees. 

The other purpose ofthe cover crop is to 
hold the soil from washing and _leachi 
during the winter. Each spring it is work 
back into the soil as a humus supply and re- 
turn of borrowed plant food. ther like 
borrowing a thousand of a man when he is 
rich and paying it back when he is poor and 
needs it. 

Cultivation promotes a timely aeration of 
the soil. It promotes the growth of trees 
and fruit in season and the cover crop re- 
tards it out of season. Cultivation pays. 

———_O—__——_ 
Drafting the Farmer 

It is unlikely the oo one — a 
mmany men engaged in the growing o' ~ 
stuffs. The probability is that most farmers 
will be left out of the draft, at least for the 
time being. I understand that in England, 
where they have selection conscriptions, 
proper boards pass ee such questions as 
the one raised. they find that a 
drafted man can serve his country best in 
the Army, he goes there. If they find he 
can serve her best by working at his trade 
or on his farm, he is not allowed to enter 
the Army.—Farming Business. 


——_o9-—__—_ 
I enjoy reading the Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Look lor it every month with anxiety. I 
it pays to get the best fruit trees and 
NY when you buy.—TFred E. Holden, 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Do I Need A Fruit Grader? 

This is a question frequently asked by 
subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Since the recent laws have been passed 
governing the grading of fruit, the question 
is very timely and one of great importance. 

In order to answer these questions with 
understanding we have made inquiries 
among the fruit growers on this point. 

One of the largest growers in western 
New York told the writer when this ques- 
tion was asked him that a representative of 
a firm making a fruit grader came to his 
place during the packing season and asked 
if he wouldn’t try out his grader. The 
representative was told by the fruit grower 
that the fruit grower had no time to try 
out anything. He was dving his sorting 
by hand and had a large corp of sorters 
working. ‘Well’, said the representative 
“Will you let us set one up here if we wi 
operate it ourselves to show you what it 
will do?” The fruit grower said that he 
had no objection to that if they didn’t get 
in the way of the workers. The result was 
the grader was set up and operated and did 
such excellent work that the fruit grower 
really took time to investigate and found 
that it was very gaily to his advantage 
to have a regular fruit grader. The repre- 
sentative asked him if he would buy the one 
toy had set me ti his place. “No”, he 
said, “I want a larger one.” 

A larger one was installed and the grower 
told the writer that it really did the work of 
fifty hands. We are not sure how many 
hands it takes to operate this grader but 
probably not more then three or four. 

The grading of fruit is indeed an important 
subject and a matter that has been very 
much a with many fruit growers 
with perfectly honest intent and purpose, 
but proper grading must be done and on 
the average fruit farm a grader is practi- 
cally a necessity. 

Most of the graders will sort in at least 
three es, which are required in New 
York State in order to sell fruit to the best 
advantage. 

We have yet to hear of the commercial] 

ader that has failed to do good work. 

e fruit is handled without injury, the 
grading is done almost to a mechanical 
peeenes and those who have used them 

d that it is a great saving of time and 
labor in these times when labor is so scarce 
and especially in the fruit picking and pack- 
ing season. 

t is apparent that on many farms 
where considerable fruit is grown, espe- 
cially apples and peaches for commercial 
purposes, a good fruit grader will be a great 
saving of cost and time and labor. 

Perhaps the most difficult. question on 
this point is for the grower to decide what 
capacity of grader would be best suited 
to his purpose. Therefore, we would rec- 
ommend careful inquiry as to the capacity 
per day in bushels of any grader that 
might come up for his consideration. 

he law requires that fruit be carefully 
graded and it is very evident that a good 
grader is needed on every farm where any 
considerable fruit is grown for commercial 
purposes. 

—_——_0-—--_——- 


Keeping Qualities of Apples 


The late Professor Lazenby, of Ohio, made 
some interesting investigations to determine 
why some apples keep longer than others. 
He found that the keeping quality was a 
varietal characteristic not easily explained, 
but that latitude, character of the soil, 
weather of the sey season, presence or 
oe re insects — . vege aoe ee 

egree of ripeness of fruit when pic an 

the msthiod of handling and storing all had 
an influence. He observed that apples 
grown on a warm sandy or gravelly soil 
ripen earlier than those grown upon clay, 
but they do not keep as well. Apples grown 
under the sod and mulch method are better 
colored and keep better than those grown un- 
der thorough ti . When an 2 pve pick- 
ed it goes through a slow form of dissolution 

ifested by a respiratory action in which 
water and carbon dioxide are given off. Cer- 
tain chemical changes take place within the 
cells of the tissue. Putting an apple in cold 
storage does not stop these processes, but 
only slows them down, which accounts for 
pe lengthening of the period of oreserva- 

mn. 


—_9-——— 
For long life there is nothing so good as 
cheerfulness and a capacity for getting a 
little innocent fun out of one’s surroundings, 


‘they will bear, says American Fruit Grower. 


Save Money by Thinning 

We have never been able quite to under- 
stand the position of the orchardist who 
believes that it is a waste of time and money 
to thin his fruit. It is now the thinning 
season, and the harvest time will show con- 
clusively how mistaken many a grower has 
been in leaving on his trees e apples 

Lately we visited a large, well-kept 
orchard, where half the crop was under- 
sized and, incidentally, undercolored. It 
took a lot of those apples to fill a No. 3 
barrel. It took the pickers just as long to 
ine each little apple as to gather the big, 

lushing beauties. It brought the grower 
much less per barrel than No. 1 fruit. 

It would seem obvious that if all the ap- 
ples must be picked eventually, as every 
one agrees is essential, it would cost rather 
less, than more, to have them removed while 
they are small and can be wn on the 
ground than when every apple must be 
carefully placed in the baskets. 

7 thinning you get fruit of far higher 
quality, tp save your trees from exhaus- 
tion, and the actual outlay for thinning is 
less than if you wait until autumn and 
have the good, bad and indifferent harvested 
together. 


—_——_O--"—_ 
Taken At His Word 

A suburban minister, during his dis- 
course one Sunday morning onitl “Tn each 
blade of grass there is a sermon.” The 
following day one of his flock discovered the 
good man pushing a lawn mower about, and 
paused to say: “Well, parson, I’m glad to 
see you engaged in cutting pat sermons 

ger. 
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Fruit Growers! 


Save $100 to $500 > 
a Year on Your Fruit 


Pease Perfect Sizer and Grader 


Sizes apples, pears, penches and vegetables perfectly. 
pe age Reduces labor cost at least 25 per 
cent. 3 more for your fruit. Complies with 
all State and Federal fruit laws. Packs 3 to 5 
per cent more fruit. Saves 
self. Puts you in class with 


pee an eB ma 200 or 3,000 barrels, it more than 
pays for in one year. Operates by hand or very 
small power, Makes 4 sizes. Sizes changed instantly 
without ortrouble, Machine moves easily to 
any part of orchard. Simple, durable and 

Hundreds in use giving splendid satisfaction. 


Learn how to save $100 to $500 on your fruit. 
Send for literature and proof, 


F. B. PEASE COMPANY 
500 Clinton St., Rochester, N.Y. 




















y' 
short.” —Philadelphia Public 





-_—-0-—— 
New Pennsylvania Apple-Grading Law 
Effective September Ist 

Under the terms of the act, its enforce- 
ment is to be vested in the Secretary of 
Agriculture, whose agents are given the 
right of inspection. 

The marks required on all packages are 
not to conflict with the Federal apple-grad- 
ing law of 1912, and require the name of 
‘he packer, the “true name of the variety” 
and the “minimum size or numerical count’’ 
ot the fruit in the package. Another pro- 
vision is that the apples ‘‘shall be so placed 
that the face or exposed surface fairly 
represent the average of the apples in the 


package. 
The act further says: ‘It shall be con- 





You are surely going to have a grader 
this year and the time to buy a “Parker’’ 
isnow. We havea few machines made 
last season which were unsold and will 
take orders for them at last seasons 


mr Owing ae te Wickhandd of 
costs manu- 
facture, the price of our 1917 machine 


will be considerably higher, No es 
will be made in pS 9 per 
maintain more strongly than ever that 
we have the best grader on the market. 

THE WALTER G. PARKER CO. 


Milford M. He 








sidered a fair representation if the face or 





exposed surface does not excel the average 
of the apples in the package by more than 
15 per cent in the matter of size and free- 
dom from defects.” 





When = me write advertisers 
Please men Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Let Your Pride in Your Product Dictate. 


Your desire to have your crop first-class in a and condition for marketing, and 
wich tp plese our orchard on a high-paying pesis sh deciding factors for your buying « 


grader now. m’t wait until the 
‘orce you to do it. 


laws, the 


and the public taste 


The SIMPLEX Automatic Fruit Grader 
The One Apple Grader That Has Made Good 


Highly endorsed by 


for barre! two of which can be run 


fruit Adaptable for beri aed, acanged fa Four agbdb 
seven subdiviieat less than five minutes. W. Spats the smallest Grleies or 


Jona’ or 


Apples Fit to Pack Not Touched by Operators’ Hands 
NOTHING 10 WATCH BUT IME WORMHOLE “o% ‘e Tet YOU HAVE 


AePen "machine by witch us done Appln re 
turned over and over so that ones are easily 
detected and removed. 


SS tr at a 


Sizing rollers y te Fe large Bes hand With the do erpiing and do it 
screws. Apples descend 5 sfuare holes between better yy qenae machine. You gen = 
Stebtest lee revolve oper eres mee: i Cal becker pelee tovvear 

Send Today for FREE Booklet iy 


Hardie Manufacturing Co, 116 Mechanic St., Hudson, Mich, 











easy monthly payment 
SEPARATOR CO., Bex 5121 


and 


offer. 
Bainbridge, N.Y. 


cata- 
Address 
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Samples & 
Roofing Book 
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MOUBLE GEARS*= Each 
Every feature desirable 
, AUTO-OILED AERM 


G WINDMILL 
Aa 


Every Bearing With 
Oil, Makes It Pump la 
The Lightest Breeze 
And Prevents Weag) 










ina moTOR” 

— Pumps — ‘anks . 
‘Water —Steel Frame Saws 

Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 i2™ Sr. Cuicasd) 








Half the” Load 











For Your Spare Time 
Frank Hollman makes over $30 a day. 
hours—average 


Tice made $45 in 5 








Scarecrows 


The scarecrow stands out in the field, 
The sagen of planted seed; 
His lifeless arms flap in the breeze, 
To which the pirate birds give heed. 
All day he stands in rain or shine, 
Wrong-doers awed beneath his spell; 
The butt of passing city folk, 
Yet serves his purpose long and well. 


Would in the broader field of life, 
Where our most prized possessions lie, 
We could as easily protect 
Them from the common enemy. 
If we could only stand for aye 
A scarecrow, grim and ludicrous, 
To keep all borrowers at bay 
Life would be passing fair for us! 
—Joe Cone. 
——_0O—— 
How to Cut Sweet Clover for Hay 


Examination of hundreds of acres of sweet 
clover in different sections of the United 
States during 1915 and 1916 showed that the 
stand on at least 50 per cent. of the fields 
was partly or entirely killed by cutting the 
first crop of the second season too close to 
the ground. That is the report of a special- 
ist in forage crop investigations of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, included in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 820. 

Because of the difference in the growth 
that sweet clover makes on different types 
of soil and because of the difference in 
thickness of stands in different fields, it is 
impossible, the specialist says, to state 
definitely the proper height to cut the first 
crop the second season when a second crop 
is to be e . When the field contains a 
good stand and when the plants have made 
no more than a 30-inch growth, a 5 to 6-inch 
stubble usually will be sufficient to insure a 
second crop. When fields contain very 
heavy stands—15 to 25 plants to the square 
foot—it may be necessary to leave an 8-inch 
stubble. When the plants have been per- 
mitted to make a 36 to 40-inch growth, a 
stubble 10 to 12 inches high should be left. 
In semi-arid regions where the plants do not 
make as rapid growth as in humid sections, 
they may, as a rule, be cut somewhat closer 
to the ground without injury. 
_—_0O-—_- 


Use More Lime 


Is it too late materially to increase our 
national food supply this spring? 

Not if our farmers in. the eastern half of 
the country will promptly resort to the use 
of the cheapest and qui known ym 
for speeding up national production of nw 
stufis—namely, lime. 

Prices of most commercial fertilizers at 
present are high. Potash is almost unob- 
tainable. Only by most scrupulous con- 
servation of stable manure, and an increased 
use of legumes as green manure, and of 

und rock phosphate, can the commercial 
ertilizer shortage be met, even temporarily. 
There remains one thing, however, that 
may be done to increase yields, which costs 
no more now than it did before. It may 
safely be said, I believe, that if all sources 
of artificial chemical fertilizers failed, our 
total farm output in many sections could 
not only be maintained, but even increased 
for a considerable time simply by the appli- 
cation of lime to acreages that now are low 
in yield or lying fallow because they are too 
sour to oy profitable crops. Lime can and 
pone ue = on all sour land. ae a plenti- 

use e we can, figuratively speaking 
make our “war bread” of stones. j 

—_———o--_-_—- 


Go After the Cutworms 


Cutworms can be quite readily controlled 
by the use of a poisoned bait prepared as 
follows: 

Mix 50 pounds of wheat bran or mid- 
dlings, two pounds of Paris green and six 
finely chopped oranges or lemons. Then 
add enough cheap molasses and a little 
water to make a stiff dough. Scatter lum 
of this mixture about the size of a mar 
pete nent, — Been ow — 
principally at night, so it is to distribute 
the poisoned bait in the late afternoon so 





that it will not be dried out before the cut- 


eer ~~ eX) °, 7, eo— 
SOOO ISE 


DIGIT 


Before using this mixture in your garden 
or onion field it will be well for you to warn 
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bor to keep his chickens and tur- 
ome for a few days, and see that 
your own are not running at large. 
—_——_——_—" 
Buckwheat is an effective weed exter- 
minator, one of the best green crops to plow 
under, a useful soil conditioner, and in 


favorable seasons yields a good crop of 
grain. 


our nei 
eys at 


—_————_—0O—_—-_— 


Facts Regarding Farms and Farmers in 
the United States 


Less than three-fifths of the land in farms 
is improved. 

In 1910 only a little over half of the land in 
farms in the United States was improved— 
478,451,750 acres out of a total of 878,798,- 
325 acres. In 1910 the proportion of land in 
farms improved was 10.8 per cent less in the 
New England States and 4.8 per cent less 
in the Middle Atlantic States than in 1900. 

The increase in the acreage of improved 
land in farms during the decade was only 
63,953,263, or 15.4 per cent. 

There are about 350,000,000 acres of idle 
land in the farms of the United States today. 

The selling price of farm land is increasing 
very rapidly. 

In the donee 1900 to 1910 the selling 
price of farm land in the United States in- 
creased from $13,475,674,169 to $28,475,- 
674,169, or 118.1 per cent. 

The Secretary of Agriculture reported 
April, 1916: ** value of farm lands in 
the United States is estimated at $45.55 per 
acre, compared with $36.23 four years ago. 
The Census reported the value of lands in 
1910 as $32.40, and in 1900 as $15.57 per 
acre.” 

This increase is not due to the activity of 
the owners alone, but to the higher prices 
secured and the work done by the tillers. 
Tenant farmers, nearly half of the total, not 
only do not secure any of the increase in the 
value of land they use, but have to pay 
higher rent as a result of their industry. 

onopoly of farm lands is very marked. 

Tenant farmers are in a deplorable con- 
dition. 

The United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations reports: ‘More than four- 
fifths of the area of the large holdings is 
being kept out of active use by their 50,000 
owners, while 2,250,000 farmers are strug- 
gling for a bare existence onfarmsof less than 
50 acres. 

Farmers now pay high prices, or rent 
for farm lands. 

The Department of Agriculture in its 
April (1916) Bulletin gives the following 
ave value per acre of farm lands in 1916, 
exclusive of improvements, for various sec- 
tions of the country: North Atlantic, 
$36.71; South Atlantic, $23.79; North Cen- 
tral, east of the Mississippi River, $74.95; 
North Central, west of the Mississippi River, 
$59.68; South Central, $24.09, and Far 
Western, $58.40; for the United States, 
$45.55. 

The average cost of a 100-acre farm, ex- 
clusive of any improvements, is therefore 
from $2,379 to $7,495. Relatively few farms 
that are fertile, —— with buildings, and 
accessible to markets, can be purchased for 
less than $2,500, while if the value of farm 
land and farm improvements increased as 
rapidly from 1910 to 1917 as from 1900 to 
1910 the average value of a farm, land and 
buildings alone is now about $7,121. 

It is true that there are nearly 280,000,000 
acres of free public land, but most of it is 
arid or rocky and not available for farming 
without large outlay of capital. 

—_——_— OC" 


Fruit and Vegetable Growing 


Vegétable production fits in well with 
the production of fruit crops. Especially 
is this true during the years when the 
orchard enterprise is young. Most business 
enterprises yield early returns. Even when 
they do not pay profits at once, current 
transactions contribute largely toward main- 
tenance expenses. In the orchard the ex- 
pense of the first year is very heavy and for 
veral years after there is no return. 


_ JULY 1917° 


Use of Commercial Fertilizers Advised 

Reports from Europe indicate that the 
lack of phosphorous and nitrogen fertilizers 
is largely peqonaiey for the decreased acre 
yields, The fertilizers on sale in New York 


9 State this year are essentially mixtures of 


these two classes of materials. In most 


”) cases says the State College of Agriculture, 


farmers can increase their yields per acre by 
the liberal use of commercial fertilizers. 
This is especially true where there is a 
limited supply of farm manure. If fertilizer 
mixtures cannot be obtained it is recom- 
mended that phosphorous be purchased in 
the form of acid phosphate.. The nitrogen 
materials to be had are: nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, tankage, dried blood 
cottenseed meal, fish scrap, and others o 

less importance. Although the prices of 
commercial fertilizers will undoubtedly be 
much higher than during normal times, food 
stuffs also bring much higher returns. 
One of the most serious difficulties of gettin, 

fertilizers at this time is slow movement o 

freight. Since it is already late, and in view 
of market conditions and the upward 
tendency of prices, farmers who have not 
bought their supply are urged to order 
necessary fertilizers at the earliest possible 
moment. 

——_Oo—_——— 


TREAT ALL SEED POTATOES 


Necessary to Kill Disease Germs Before 
Planting Tubers 
By F. R. Stevens, Agriculturist of Lehigh 
Valley Railroad 

During our trip over the line with the 
potato special we have examined a large 
number of samples of seed potatoes, and a 
very large percentage was found to be af- 
fected by disease, especially the rhizoc- 
tonia. This disease is not easily noticed 
unless the potato is washed, when it ap- 
pears like small bits of muck attached to 
the skin. Another reason it is not easily 
noticed is because it does not affect the tuber. 
The disease germs merely live on the skin 
of the potato and when the new shoots 
start attack and kill them. One of our 
county agents reports that he found this 
disease in 75 per cent. of the potato fields 
last pone and that it was one of the factors 
in the reduced yield. It is also evident 
that unless checked it will continue to in- 
crease and be a still more serious factor. 

Fortunately the remedy is easy—four 
ounces of corrosive sublimate dissolved in 
thirty gallons of water will not only kill 
this disease but also common scab and 
black leg. The potato should be soaked 
in this solution for one and one-half hours, 
and the same solution can be used three 
times; then a new one must be made. 
ny: wooden or earthen vessels should be 
used. Thirty gallons will nicely fill a 
fifty-gallon barrel full of potatoes. This 
solution is very poisonous, and both it 
and the posatone after they are soaked 
should be kept from animals. 

With the present high price of seed and 
our food supply low I am fully of the 
opinion that no potatoes should be planted 
without this treatment. ‘ 

_————0-—-———_—_ 

“Honey can to a great extent serve in the 
place of sugar. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is urgently urging and 
aiding an increased production of honey in 
this war year. The boys of this country can 
greatly help in accomplishing this purpose.” 

—_——_0O————"_——_ 


Make the change from dry feed to green 
feed gradually. Give stock feed in the 
morning before they are turned out. 


_——_Oo—_—_——_ 
Bankers are helping boys and girls with 
their pig projects. The youngsters can add 
many pounds to the meat supply by raising 


pigs. 
_—_0—-———_——- 

Maybe your neighbor could make good 
use of some farm implement that you have 
stored away in a shed, or you could use an 
peavenes — of his part of the time. 

eep all available machinery at work during 
daylight hours. 


_— 0 
The present plan for increasing the supply 
of farm labor so that more crops aay be 
grown and harvested should not be 2@ 
temporary measure. The production of 
food in the United States is not increasing 
in proportion to the increase in population. 


—— 
The old orchard is one of the best places 
iran teem age katie 
- : 
and the eating of them Lod for the hens 
and for the orchard. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


Do not throw away old broken 
and mortar. Put in the poultry y 


The water vessel now needs a shelter from 
the sun instead of a heater under it. Warm 


laster 





water is no better in summer than in winter e 





Give some onions or onion tops to the 
little ducks and turkeys every te § or two. 
. They are relished by them and will do them 


muc ane. 





Examine the chicks for lice. If you find 
them grease under the wings and on top of 
the head of every chick with pure fresh 
clean lard. 


Plenty of -water should be supplied 
regularly each day. Hens drink a surpris- 
ing quantity of water in the warm weather. 
Give them a pan of thick sour milk oc- 
casionally. 








A good place to put coal’ ashes is in one 
corner it the poultry house. Hens like to 
scratch and dust themselves in coal ashes. 





Destroy the materials in the nest as soon 
as the hens come off of their broods and 
sprinkle a little lime or sulphur about the 
old nest before supplying fresh material. 





ms are superior in every respect to 
al ot er fowls. e public demand them— 
ultry dealer must have them—and the 

try raiser must produce them. 





The proper way to thoroughly and easily 
paisa ultry house is to use a 
a, pump. A hand sprayer can be pur- 
for a few dollars and should be on 

pecan farm. 


Grass Clippings for the Poultry Flock 

Grass clippin; bys an excellent green feed 
for chickens, back yard poultry flock 
of a family at lacks sufficient green feed 
with a consequent reduction of egg and meat, 
peainenen. With the easy availability of 

wn clippings the ott Doe an can 
always have green feed summer 
for chickens. The flock can be fed 
daily as much of the os clippings as they 
will eat. If any continued bowel trouble 
shows, the amount should be reduced. The 
remainder of the clippings can be allowed to 
dry and fed moistened during the time be- 
tween lawn cuttings. 

Amounts in excess can be dried for winter 
use. Dried grass clippings are a good green 
feed for winter. ey can dried and 
stored in sacks. These dried clippings, 
olaleund and fed to the flock, are a 7 
fair substitute for the succulent green f 
of summer, 








Good Layers 

I am not a lar, feasitt, I only have 
twelve Single Comb White Leghorns, but 
they ce’ y are egg machines and have 
been getting the following number of eggs 
since October the first, 1916. 

October 68, N ovember 117, December 
100, January 156, February 147, March 
254, ae 226, Total 1,068. 

ets were hatched in April and 
May ax Shane I kept six pullets from each 

I have a 4’ x6’ poultry house, four feet 
high, with a center floor which I keep cov- 
ered with about five inches of straw, and I 
throw all my scratch grain into it and make 
them work Sie it. I believe in ma the 
hens exercise as that keeps them healthy. 

I feed Purina scratch feed and Purina 
chicken chowder. The feed cost me $12.35 
for the seven months, and,if I had sold all 
the that were laid I would have re- 
ceived $31.24 for them, so there is a good 
profit in keeping chickens if they are taken a 
care of. 

I only have 4 4’ x12’ run way for them 
which is two feet high, and I move it about 
when it becomes necessary. 
on the back part of my lot which Ido not use 


or garden. 
len dyine: the white leghorns above all others 


- enjoy njoy reading Green’s Fruit Grower as 
it has vg interesting eran he * the way 
through.—Geo. A, Airesman, O 

 -— ’ 

Serious.—‘“And so you are married?” 
“J Ky ve I was going to be.’ 


“But I t it bs 
ae re thought it w i se 


I keep them France 


Greeén’s Fruit Grower 
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Wetting Spoils 5,016,000 Dozen Eggs 
Each Year 


odiminion 5,016,000 dozen eggs 
needlessly every year in cold storage 
pate because some one has let clean eggs 
get wet or has washed dirty eggs before 
sending them to market, according to the 
specialists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Water removes from the 
shell of the egg a gelatinous covering which 
helps to keep air and germs out of the inside 
of the egg. Once this covering is removed 
by washing or rain which gets to eggs in the t 
nest, germs and molds find ready access to 
the contents and spoil the eggs. 

This enormous loss i P35, storage eggs largely 
can be prevented if 
handlers, especially during Marc 
and May, will refrain from washin; 
destined for the storage markets an tone 
poise to reduce the number of dirty eggs by 

teem Bee plenty of clean, sheltered nests 
oy that eng of eggs spoil in storage be 
ons in storage because 
they have been exposed to dew, rain, dirt, 
and sun in stolen nests in the grass or fence 
corners. 
——_9——_ 


Things You Can Do for the Country 


The fighting man can die for it; 

The saving man can buy for it; 

The aviator fly for it; 

The thrifty cook can ‘fry for it; 6 

The thirsty can go dry for it; 

The daring man can spy for it; 

The egotist can I for it; 

The diplomat can lie for it; 

The farmer can grow rye for it; 

The workin ean ply for it; 

The very babies cry for it, 

And all of us can try for it. 
—McLandburgh Wilson in New York Sun. 


_—_O--- 


The Bibles Estimate of Value of Trees 


This law is to be found in the fifth book 
of Moses, called, also, Deuteronomy, 
twentieth chapter: 

“When thou shalt besiege a city a long 
time, in making war against it to take it, 
a= shalt not destroy the trees thereof by 

an axe against them; for thou mayest 

ow and thou shalt not cut them 

po (for the tree of the field is man’s life), 
to employ them in the si 

“Only the trees which ou knowest that 
they be not trees for meat, thou shalt 
destroy and cut them down.” 

Moses did not lay down any mandate 
concerning beautiful, historic Md forest 
saan, nor did he speak against the despic- 

ble, heartless cutting down of the wonder- 
ful poplar trees which, before the Germanic 
tribes invaded the northern provinces, were 
the pride and glory of the white roads of 


i eemmennnn U aneihemennetl 


Potato Fertilizer Formula 


Down in New Jersey the Monmouth a 
County Farmers’ Exchange is — 

matedas ieaiitions die: Teedmanions naa g 
to. this 5-10-0 formula: 

Two hundred pounds nitrate of soda, 
100 pounds sulphate of ammonia, 130 


13 per ey blood, 260 pounds 
= (A eke tore 1,230 pounds 


roducers and egg Y' 
Zi h, Apa 


Telling Age of Poultry 
There are tricks in big trade, they say, 
and the average poultry dealer is not likely 
to be altogether exempt from the implica- 
pa eo there chee almost -~ — by Me 
the buyin ¢ may judge the 0 
birds whic h he may not, if he is 20 disposed, 
cover up or offset. For instance, it is com- 
monly known that in a young chicken, 
goose or turkey the end of the breastbone 
is easily bent, like the cartilage in the human 
ear, while in 'the old bird it is brittle. But 
this test is often rendered worthless by the 
dealer breaking the end of the breastbone 
so that it seems pliable, 


The feet sometimes furnish a.clue.. In a| Cash 


oung bird they are soft and smooth, while 
in an old one they are hard and rough gh, nd # 

a male the spurs are long and large ung 
turkeys have black feet, it is ey en 

grow pinkish at about three years and then 
turn gray and dull. In ducks ra os = dig 
flexibility of the windpi 
“Popular Science Mon 


y Ses Adil 
The Rose Bug on Fruit Trees 
Charles A. Green: I have a large fruit 
farm and need some advice. Just at nt 


I am having a lot of trouble with rose | Danie’ 


bug. It has eaten most all the cherry trees 
I have, 200, and has done much oer” - 
wi 


the plum trees. Is there an 
tt do you say? 


kill it? People say not. 
—R. H., Mass. 


Reply: The rose bug has been found 
difficult to destroy by poisoning. I am told 
that the Lasher formula kills rose bugs. You 
can buy the soap for this spray at the follow- 
ing prices: 16 pounds for $1.60 or 25 cents 
per single pound. 16 pounds make 100 
gallons of spray. 


_—_—_-0O—--- 
Orchard Inquiry 

Chas. A. Green: In picking cherries 
should the stems always be pulled off with 
the cherry? 

I sprayed some apple trees last year ac- 
cording to your directions with bluestone, | f 
and a great many of the blossoms with the 
cluster looked like they were burned and 
dropped off. Did I put the liquid on the 
trees too heavy? 

How can we kee ‘supiee from get 
withered in the r? Our cellar is ¢o ang 
all the time and we have no furnace in the 
cellar, yet our apples wither mer Lenjoy 
— the Fruit Grower.—E, Alman, 








Reply: In , sere for fom Save use 
or for commercial precy «Ahan 
may be removed, ut for shipment, ng 
boxing, the stems must always remain upon 
the cherry, partially for the reason that in 
pulling the stem from the cherry you wound 
“ Free yr stoubhe ith pples withering | west 

ve no trouble with a 
in cellar, provided there is no heat there 
from the furnace or otherwise. Witesing 
indicates that the cellar is too dry. Pi 

tub of water placed therefwould 
the difficulty. 


OOOO 
So oft the doing of God’s will our foolish 
wills undoeth, and yet what idle dream 
breaks ill which morning light subdueth. 
And who would murmur or misdoubt 
when God’s great sunshine finds him out.— 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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MONARCH CIDER PRESS 


Here’s the right ogg for w 
rofi' 
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erchant service 














When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CAN Make YOU The BEST PRICE 














(AES, Hae Fare Dow a 
60 page book 100. J. A. Bergey, Bord, Telford Pe 


Classified Advertisements 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
—— and no type larger than 
three words only to be printed in capital letters; 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion, No ad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford eae a ene at this rate. 
must accompany ev er. Orders must 
reach us not later than the "Tsth of the month pre- 
vious to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 5 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER, 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE 
FOR Pee mys Devices, the | i - 
tion for t, vegetables and Pron age Write 
for a to pees Sita altbury, Il. 





SALE—SPECIAL bargain; 191 acres 
Wh a level land; 134 miles of county seat; 8-room 
house and all necessary gag om along State 
highway; price an acre. Imm te possession. 
Daniel Crouse, ttysburg, Pa. 








DAY OLD CHICKS for sale. 10 varieties, strong 
~y doggy Pure Breed and utility,stock. Cir- 
cular ’ Id Honesty Hatchery, Dept. G., 

New Washington, Ohio. . 


Ne ete rarnagg’ remy tener res 
leat’ ters. Ca cents. Step 
fae ms Ar ovington, T: eon.” 


FARMS FOR SALE _ 


FRUIT LAND—160 acres; trout stream; auto- 
fn fo vealed farming’ dairying or ick Sig 
and for ng or stoc! 

n America; $20 per acre. Petts Winn Powers, 
St. Paul, Minn, 


MIHIRTY-NINE ACRE, Fruit Belt. Owner, 


Maxson, East Sangatuck, 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special off 
introduce my magazine, “Investing for Profit.” t 
is worth $10 a copy to any one who has not acquired 

money to provide necessities and comforts 
or self and loved ones. edge made aly dag 
cae quickly and honestly. 
is the only pr financial vaceany FY Bboy 4 
pon weather on in America. It shows how $100 
to $2,200; write now and I’ll send it six months 

ree. H, L. Barber, 549,20 W. Ney 
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HELP WANTED 











12,000 MEN and WOMEN wanted for U. 8, Gov- 
— war fee seep 5.00 to $150.00 month. 
Comm Write immediately 

Franklin In- 


forf ree list of tio wrottsinahip. 
stitute, Dost idt Rat ester, N, Y. 


Pema, OR WOMAN to travel for 


:: pormuaat to Contract; Ls earet 





8.G. 





WAR MEANS Sacra ME 18 
or over, wanted by Government for permanent 
cal ons. $100 month. a suf- 


foes Writeimmedi tely for list positi 
lin Institute, Dept. eae f Decker’ eo 
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—_—_—_0O-—- 
How Women Can Help 

Our nation is at war with other nations! 
Yes, but what of that? 

During the Civil War some foods were 
very expensive while others were very cheap. 
This made it possible for one to live cheaply 
even in those turbulent times. Sugar sold 
at 25c. a pound and part of the time coffee 
could not be bought at any price, but well 
browned wheat and rye made a healthy 


Here is where the farm woman comes in, 
and the city and village woman too, if she 
has a littie plot of where can 
raise some en to help in the great work 
of feeding nation. 

This is a good work and worthy of all 

; to make ten potatoes 
grow where before only five ones grew, 
and to coax a ten pound cabbage to grow 
where year a two pound one grew. 
Growing a garden is a healthful occupation 
—= by oe when the path of 

uty lie together. 
ee uae te Winns 
8a. , a i 
season. Make it produce all the food stuffs 
i tatoes, sweet-corn, peas, 

Sod, genecved OF waxed $0 ths 
or e 
best advantage.” This is good advice, let 

"There haa and i 
are . in many 
other counties in o iw bountiful 
growing. Thousands of 
ms of wild strawberries, hie a 
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TESTED RECIPES 
Dutch Lettuce 
Two heads lettuce, two tablespoonfuls 
vinegar, one-fourth pound raw ham, diced, 
one egg raw, two tab nfuls sour cream, 
dels Siieapenne or canine. Put ham in dish 
over flame and cook until brown and the 
fat well tried out—four or five minutes, then 
add vinegar, Pepper, egg beaten light and 
sour cream. tir constantly until it 
thickens, then pour over the shredded 
lettuce and serve hot. This sauce can be 
served over chopped cabbage. 
Entire Wheat Bread . 
Four cups of warm water, two tabl 
spoons of lard, four tablespoons of molasses, 


* one-half teaspoon of salt, one yeast cake 


(yeast. foam), make a stiff nge of the 
entire wheat and set over night. In the 
morning knead in white flour enough to 
make it as stiff as white bread, set to rise in 
tins, bake slowly. This makes four loaves. 
Cherry Brown Betty 

Put a layer of finely chopped, well- 
sweetened cherries in the bottom o! oe 
dish; cover with fine bread crumbs dot 
thickly with bits of butter. Put in more 


cherries, more sugar, etc., continuing until 
* the dish Have | 


is full. ve the top layer of 
buttered crumbs. Cover and bake for an 
hour, then remove the cover and brown. 
Serve with hard sauce flavored with nutmeg. 


Another New Breakfast Food 
Since the new forms of breakfast foods 
sold in pound packages have become so 
popular throughout the country, but which 
are deemed more costly than they should be, 
be peepand etplyioesn hale protons 
p y from home products, 
should be welcomed. Many of the break- 
fast foods we purchase in pound boxes yield 
enormous profit to the manufacturer, en 
we buy breakfast foods in these fancy 
— we often pay from $5 to $10 per 
eed for the wheat used in such products. 
A new mixture, which has been in use for 
some time in my family, and which proves 
to be remarkably nutritious, consists of the 
oeagk i ients: One-third oatmeal, 
one-third bran and one-third cornmeal, 
thoroughly mixed and thoroughly cooked. 
First sift the cornmeal slowly and evenly 
into boiling water. Then sift in and mix 
the oatmeal, then the bran, and cook for 
15 to20 minutes. This is wholesome as well 
7 appetizing and strengthening.—C. A. 
Treen, : 


-_——0—_——_——_ 

The Soup Pot a Means of Economy 

Since many of the protein-rich foods are 
among the most expensive of those in com- 
mon use, it is y important to make 
the fullest ible use of what is bought. 
Not all of the meat which we buy is suitable 
for use assuch. The masses of fat which are 
trimmed off before cooking or are left on the 
platters may be saved, rendered and used in 
cooking, while the bones, gristle and other 
refuse parts find their best use in the soup 
pot where the long, slow cooking in water 
draws out the gelatin, fat and other nutri- 
tive material they contain. This stock, as 
the resulting liquid is called, may serve as 
the basis not only of a great variety of 
soups, but also of gravies and sauces, and 











. some other deep v 
harvest. boiling water so it comes just to the lower 
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Cherry Pie 

One quart ripe cherries, one yolk egg, 
three tablespoons cream, one-half cup sugar. 
Wash cherries, stem, — in colander over 
= to catch juice. Place thin layer of the 
ollo — in shallow pan, sprinkle 
top with read crumbs. Spread stoned 
cherries over evenly. Sprinkle with sugar 
and cinnamon. Beat yolk well, add cream 
and cherry juice and pour over all. Bake in 
hot oven till browned. The paste: One 
tablespoon butter, one cup flour, one 
teaspoon baking Ft me one-fourth cup of 
sugar, one egg. Mix dry ingredients. Work 
in butter with finger tips, add egg; mix. 
Toss on slightly floured board and roll one- 
fourth inch thick. This makes enough paste 
for a large oblong pan. 

Fresh Strawberries for Winter 

Select firm, ripe berries, wash thoroughly 
in cool water to remove all sand, let them 
drain a few minutes, then hull them into a 
Som ae Se ioe Crock. Hee spep, them 
with a silver knife until the juice comes to 
the top of the berries. Have glass fruit jars 
nicely sterilized, and fill the one-quart size 
within two inches of the top with chop 

Te sapdb wy ies JF oan uy 
and have y & saucepan , thic 
sugar syrup and fill the cans up full with it, 
put on rubbers and lids and screw down 
tight. Set: the cans into the wash boiler or 
essel, and fill it up with 


edge of the rubber. Set out of the way and 
cover tightly and leave until next morning, 
when remove cans to cool, dark place, where 


they will ectly and have the flavor 
haf Pappy cig ie for shortcake. 


may be used for cooking vegetables, rice 
and similar foods. When it is used for soup, 
its flavor may be varied by adding various 
vegetables, such as carrots, onions, toma- 
toes, turnips, and celery. It may be 
thickened with flour, bread crumbs, or okra. 
Boiled rice, barley, macaroni, and other 
mead and croutons (small pieces of stale 
read fried a delicate brown in deep fat) 
may be put in to increase the food value of 
soup and vary its appearance and taste. 


Milk Soups and Vegetable Purees 

Soup is not necessarily made from meat 
stock. Vegetable rat hd purees are made 
by boiling potatoes ns, peas or other 
vegetables until soft, mashing through a 
sieve and then heating with a little liquid 
(water, milk, soup stock or whatever seems 
desirable) and flavoring. Using left-over 
vegetables for such purees is an economical 
practice. Milk soups, which are really milk 
thickened and flavored with some vegetable, 
fish, or other food to give flavor and eo 
thickened still more with a little flour or 
stale bread crumbs, are both nutritious and 
appetizing. They furnish also an excellent 
means of using up skim milk. Those who 
wish to bring down the cost.of food should 
remember that skim milk, a cup of which 
contains as much protein as a cup of whole 
oF pecans uable a food to be over- 


Importance of Vegetables in Soups 

In soup making it should not be forgotten 
that vegetables are necessary for keeping 
the body in health, because they are a 
tively rich in mineral matters and mild 
vegetable acids, and contain recently dis- 
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covered substances without which the body 
peoonaane seem not to be carried on properly. 
Since soups offer an excellent way of utiliz- 
ing odds and ends of vegetables, and espe- 
silty. eth overs and parts which otherwise 
would be wasted, the use of vegetable soup 
is often arealeconomy. The fact that soups 
can be given so many and so varied flavors 
are so easily made, so generally relished, and 
make such palatable combinations with 
large quantities of bread and crackers, shows 
me they are very useful additions to the 
et. ; 


—_———_o—_—_—_—_——_ 
The Last Place He’ll Look For It 


Of all the tricks a wife can play 
On man—of all the wrongs— 
The worst is hide his laundry in 
The place where it belongs! 
Buffalo “News” 
_—o——_——_ 


Secretary of Agriculture Points Out 
That in Their Own Homes Women 
Can Aid the Nation’s Armies 


“Every woman can render important 
service to the Nation. She need not leave 
her home or abandon her home duties to help 
the armed forces. She can help to feed and 
clothe our armies and help to supply food to 
those beyond the seas by peactng effective 
thrift in her own household. 

“Every ounce of food the housewife saves 
from being wasted in her home—all food 
which she or her children produce in the 
garden and can or preserve—every garment 
which care and skillful repair make it un- 
necessary to replace—all lesson that house- 
ae draft on the already insufficient world 
supplies. 

¥ o save food the housewife must learn 
to plan economical and properly balanced 
meals, which, while no each mem- 
ber of the family properly, do not encourage 
overeating or offer excessive and wasteful 
variety. 

“Waste in any individual household ma 
seem to be insignificant, but if only a single 
ounce of edible food, on the average, is 
allowed to spoil or be thrown away in each 
of our 20,000,000 homes, over 1,300,000 
pounds of material would be wasted each 
day. It takes the fruit of many acres and 
the work of many people to raise, prepare 
and distribute 464,000,000 pounds of f 


@ year. 

“Clothing is largely an agricultural prod- 
uct and represents the results of labor on 
the sheep ranges, in cotton fields, and in 
mills and factories. Whenever a useful 
garment is needlessly discarded material 
needed to keep some one warm or dry may 
be consumed merely to gratify a passing 
ey: 
“Leather, too, is scarce and the proper 
shoeing of armies calls for bron supplies of 
this material. There are only so many pairs 
of shoes in each hide, and there is a shortage 
of animals for leather as well as for meat. 
Anything that can be done to encourage 
adults or children to take care of their shoes 
and make them last longer means that so 
much more leather is made available for 
other : 

“While all honor is due to the women who 
leave their homes to nurse and care for 
those wounded in battle, no woman should 
feel that, because she does not wear a nurse’s 
uniform, she is absolved from patriotic 
service. 

“Demonstrate thrift in your homes and 
encourage thrift among your neighbors. 

“Make saving rather than spending your 
social standard. ’ 

“Make economy fashionable lest it be- 
come obligatory.” 

<iveriheGinbeiids 

Lady—“I want to sue my husband 
for divorce.” eit eae are your 

Lady—‘‘What are yours first?” 
pt.” 


_—_0---—-——- 
A Meat Substitute 

Cottage cheese is one of the important 
meat substitutes, say ialists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
It contains reer percentage of protein 
(the chief material for body building) than 
most meats and furnishes this material at a 
lower cost. In every pound of cot cheese 
there is about one-fifth of a po of pro- 
tein, nearly all of which is digestible. Meats, 
on the other hand, usually contain less pro- 
tein and besides have a certain waste, such 
as bone and other inedible material.« A 
pound of cottage cheese daily would supply 
all the protein required by the ordinary 
adult engaged in a sedentary occupation. 
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Order patterns by number and give size in 
inches, Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


2099—Girls’ Play Dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 
8 years. It requires 1 7-8 yards of 27-inch 
material for a 6-year size. Price, 10 cents. 


2106—A Smart “Pocket’’ Dress, for the Growing 
Girl. Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. It 
requires 3 5-8 yards o inch material for a 
10-year size. Price, 10 cents. 


'2114-2113—Ladies’ Coat Suit. Coat 2114 cut in 
7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, nd 46 inches bust 
measure, Skirt 2113 cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26 
28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. It will 
require 8 5-8 yards 44-inch material for the 
entire suit, for a medium size. The skirt measures 
3 yards at the foot, with plaits drawn out. TWO 
separate patterns, 10 cents FOR EACH pattern. 


te —iaties “Cove All” A Cut in 4 onset 

mall, um, Large. Size 

Medium will moto 5 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 10 cents. 

2120—Ladies’ House Dress. Cut in? sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. It 
requires 6 1-2 yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch 
size. The skirt measures about 2 3-4 yards at the 

foot. Price, 10 cents. 


2121—Girls’ Dress. Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 
years. Size 14 will require 5 1-8 yards of 32-inch 


a ea 
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HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
When frying doughnuts or oysters in deep 
fat, drop a pared potato into the fat to keep 
it from urning. 


Try fastening a piece of cloth around the 
neck of the se machine for pins. It can 
be made removable, and is more handy than 
@ pincushion. 


To keep curtains from blowing, cover 
small tailor’s weights with of the color 
of the curtains and sew to the lower corners. 











Save the 25-pound flour sacks, wash 
them, rip them open and hem them. These 
make good dish towels, as they are soft and 
of convenient size. 


If bottles of medicine are to be carried 
when traveling, dip the tops in melted 
paraffin to prevent leaking. Do not cork 
too tightly or the cork will “work up.” 








When baking a juicy pie, have ready a 
strip of muslin about an inch wide, 
dampen it slightly and press of it along 
the edge of the pie and the other side on the 
pie tin. This helps to keep in the juice. , 





Melt paraffine in an old coffee pot. Itisa 
very satisfactory way to pour the wax over 
the jelly when sealing it. 


Every woman should try to excel in some- 
thing. Be authority on some subject. Try 
to reach the topmost round of the ladder. 








This is the season when the vegetables are 
plentiful in the gardens. It is also a time 
when the people should not eat meats and 
mg: yin = very a a 

y not depend very largely uring the 
heated term on a diet of fruit and vege- 





tables? 
A teaspoonful of vin beaten into 
boiled frosting when the flavoring is bei 


added will keep it from being brittle an 

breaking when the cake is cut. It will be as 

pene and nice in a week as the day it was 
e. 





Where it is impossible to get ice, food can 
be kept cool by placing it in a large crock 
and setting the crock in a basin of water. 

7 

Green vegetables should be cooked in hard 
water; dry vegetables in soft water. One 
teaspoonful of salt to a gallon of water 
hardens it; one-half teaspoonful of bicar- 
papate of soda to a gallon of water renders it 
soit. 


rg all vegetables are served dressed 
with salt, pepper and butter, or cream 
sauce. Sometimes a small piece of salt pork 
boiled in the saucepan seasons them nicely. 


Scraps of left-over meat or fish can be 
combined with cereal or other mild-flavored 
food, both to give flavor and to add nourish- 
ment to the total dish. 














Vegetables properly prepared tempt the 
appetite. When they are eoggily cooked 
or poorly seasoned, much of them will be 
left on the table. 


Many persons are unaware that the green 
and tender tops of many vegetables, such as 
radishes, turnips, celery, and beets, contain 
valuable mineral and other food substances, 
and are excellent cooked as greens, or even 
as additions to salads. 


That vast amounts of nourishing material 
are thrown out from American kitchens and 
so made useless for human consumption is 
well established by the returns from garbage 
and fertilizer plants showing the amount of 
fats and nitrogenous material recovered 


from city garbage. 


Many persons regard the saving of small 
amounts of left-over food as unimportant. 
If they kept accurate account, however, for 
any period, many families would be as- 
socmhed by the amount of good food they are 
throwing out and by the sums that they are 
milkman to replaos good food being abeo- 

rep a 
lutely wasted. 


Skim milk, too widely looked down upon 
as a food, although it contains practically all 
the nourishing e ts of whole milk with 














the exception of the cream or fat, can be 
used as @ beverage, in cooking ce: , OF as 
a basis for milk soups or sauces. Sour mi 
also, so often thrown away, can be used in 
making hot breads or in the home manu- 
facture of cottage cheese. 


Much food is thrown away because so 
many people do not know how to utilize 
left-overs or will not take the trouble to 
keep and prepare them. Left-over cereals 
can be reheated le combined with vue ¥ 
meats, or vegetables into appetizing side 
dishes. Even a spoonful of cereal is worth 
saving to thicken soup, gravy, or sauce. 

—_——_o0-—_—_——_ 

Just today when I was ruffled and nervous 
about some trifle I came on this sentence: 
“He who sedulously attends, pointedly asks, 
calmly apse coolly answers and ceases 
when he has no more to say, is in possession 
of some of the best requisites of man.” The 
woman who does these things, who is 
always calm and self-possessed, whose words 
and acts are always just what they should 
be, has acquired poise and sometimes I am 
tempted to think poise is the most important 
thing in the world fora woman. Do you see 
two women inastreet car noisily disputing as 
to who shall pay the fare or occupy the 
vacant seat? Neither of them have ac- 
quired poise. Do you see a woman squab- 
bling furiously with her husband over some 

tty trifle, such as a game of bridge or a 
ae. piece of china? Such a woman has 
never acquired poise. The quality of poise 
is like many other good attributes—it can 
only be secured by long practice. 

——_90-—_———_ 

Mrs. Higgins was an incurable grumbler, 
She grumbled at everything and everyone. 
But at last the vicar thought he had found 
something about which she could make no 
complaint, says Answers; the old lady’s crop 
of potatoes was certainly the finest for miles 
around. ‘“Ah,foronce you must be well 

leased,” he said, with a beaming smile, as 

e met her in the village street. ‘Every- 
one’s saying how splendid your potatoes are 
this year.” The old lady glowered at him 
as she answered: ‘“They’re not so poor, 
but where’s the bad ones for the pigs?’ 
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Home Canners Attention 


goat ak tng Hf £5 Doniie Bene te 
Belt power. Write for illustration and prices. 
HENNINGER & AYES MFG. CO. 
47-C First Street, Portland, Ore. 
Builders of the H S28 Seen Pressure Canning 


no aa 











'; "Always Does the Work and Does It Right” = 





Unbeatable Exterminator of Rats, Mice & Bugs 
It Can't ot oy oe AS ane 




















SINCLAIR, Box 240, D's, 
Save Your Fruits and Vegetables! 


What you don’t eat now, save for winter meals. The Granger 
“waporator does it—easy to run, a child can do it. Takes 


mo sugar, no cans, no jars 
20,000 in use. 2 sizes, Sup. Tee gave the 


cost several times 
oe ae peat on Say rite for FREE booklet H all 
about the Evaporator all about evaporating, too. 


GRANGE SALES ASSN., Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 
= Com paid for s ey of begs ce 
Old Bags jisscasssscatniet 











4 toilet preparation of merit. 
& Helps to eradicate 
For 
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Borax will do it. It 


use for 











To Keep Your 
Milk Cans Scientifically Clean Use 


20 Mule Team Borax. Whether you ship whole 
milk or deliver at the creamery, it will 
keep your milk cans sweet and germ proof. This 


pay you to 


is a harmless antiseptic and 


cleanser. Use it when you clean your separator. 
In both laundry and kitchen you will find constant 


MULE TEAM BORAX 


It makes the clothes white—saves scrubbing—helps the 
do its best work. Sprinkle some in the water when you 
your dishes—it cuts the grease and puts a shine on your china and 
@lass ware. Inthe bath tub, 20 Mule Team Borax cleanses the 
pores, refreshes the skin and kills perspiration odors. 


20 Mule Team Borax Soap C 





to wash * 
Seales on cut eitsehove santcoud’ Seid tee 
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Keeping Birds from Cherries and 
Strawberries 


Green’s Fruit Grower: : 
wanting to know how to scare birds from 
trees. I have it fresh in my mind. 

We have a dozen trees and some are ri 
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successful thing I 
it never rains this time of the 
where it rains and rusts the tin 
ot do.—W. H. B., Oakley, Cal. 


_—)0O-——_—_ 
Prevent Flies Breeding in Manure 
_ That flies may be prevented from breed- 
> barn: manure by adding to the 
substance — iB 


ents, calcium cyanamid, acid ph te, 


ue 
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common fertilizer i 
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partmen y 1 
feature of the discovery is that by the new 
treatment the fertilizing value of the manure 
is in at the same time that its menace 
to health is lessened. Under treatments for 
reventing flies breeding in manure hereto- 
‘ore in use, the fertilizing value of the sub- 
stance has been or not affected. 


——v 
HEALTH NOTES 

Iodine Cures Erysipelas 
_Dr. W. Keppler reports to the Medi- 
sinische Klinik of Berlin that a prompt and 
sipelas. is pa en te by 
part with a 10 per cent 
c : ‘your doctor 
before using new races. Cr A. Green. 

_-0Oo--— 

Rhubarb acts on the liver and the 
complexion clear, counteracting ten- 
dency to biliousness, It should be eaten the 
year around. 


—_ 0 
A brisk walk in the fresh air every day will 
do more for you than medicine. Planting 
and weeding a garden will go a long way 
giving necessary fresh air and ex- 


’ 


_——_—_0—-——_——- 

Fats are nerve food as well as a flesh 
builder. Thin nervous people should eat 
Fenty of good butter, rick milk or cream. 
Health requires nourishing f and a 
limited supply. Next to proper food, comee 
cleanliness without and within. Exercise 
adapted to ones needs and a rational alterna- 
tion of employment and diversion. 





ercise. 


_—_—_———_— 

A sense of age invariably follows a stead 
routine of life. Our body loses vigor thro 
thinking over and over the same set of 
thought. Don’t take life too seriously. We 
should all play more than we do. When 
playing the mind loosens its tension and we 
must remember in order to obtain more 

ect harmony. The mind as well as the 
'y must relax. 


_—0--_-—- 
Iodine in Warfare 

One of the most interesting pieces of in- 
formation given by a Red Gas nurse, 
recently returned from France, related to 
the amount of good that has been done in 
the medical line by the extensive use of 
“iodine, a tincture that before the war was 
questioned by many authorities as to its 
efficacy as a preventive of blood poisoning, 
. “Every soldier carries a vial of iodine 
“wrapped in cotton in a container in his 
tunic,” said the nurse. “If he is wounded 

- and able to assist himself he bréaks’the vial 
and pours the liquid over the wound. If you 
could see the wounded as they came to us in 
France; i mudstained, and wearing 
the clothes they sometimes had not taken 
‘off in four or five weeks, and stop to think 

. that bullets ting the’ body have 


“passed through this filth, you would appre- 

“ciate the Godiné Kad Gahe.—Haxdhange: 

= tare 

. Quito, bed capital of Rowdee, ah 
Water tomtas bikag water tate tho ay Ge 
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4,755 CARS OF PEACHES SENT FROM 
WESTERN NEW YORK 


Record of Rochester is 187 


This report indicates new methods of 
wide destribution and is therefore of 
interest to all shippers of fruit. 

Report of the oie York Haas Pyrage: 
covering peach shipments for in the 
Western New York fruit belt was issued re- 
cently. Partial reports have been compiled 
by private interests, but none so — 
as that made by the railroad has n 
attempted. According to the official count, 


* 4,755 carloads were shipped out of the 
’ territory which centers in Rochester. 


The report covers the stations where the 
peach shipments originated and the destina- 
tion of each car. 

Shipments were made to nearly 500 points. 
These shipments were sufficient if stretched 
out into a single train to reach thirty-eight 
miles, or from Rochester to West Batavia 
over the New York Central lines. The 
points to which some of the larger ship- 
ments were made, with the amounts, are: 
Albany, 53; Altoona, Pa., 29; Amsterdam, 
16; Akron, 20; Boston, 183; Binghamton, 
35; Burlington, Vt., 15; Bridgeport, Conn., 
13; Baltimore, 100; Cincinnati, 138; Colum- 
bus, O., 76; Cleveland 181; Chi 0, 103; 
Canton, O., 10; Charleston, W. Va., 10; 

ayton, O., 50; ra, 23; Erie, Pa., 40; 

Hy : Falls, 16; Hartford, 
Conn., 19; Hudson, 12; Hazleton, Pa., 
27; Indianapolis, 38; Kingston, 10; Lima, 
O.; 15; Louisville, Ky., 20; Milwaukee, 12; 
New York City, 618; North Adams, Mass., 
10; Newark, N. J., 73; Newberry Junction, 
Pa., 12; Oil City, Pa., 10; Pittsburgh, 
642; Philadelphia, 375; Providence, 25; 
Portland, Me., 11; Scranton, Pa., 78; 
Schenectady, 39; Syracuse, 80; Springfield, 
Mass., 56; St. uis, 23; Saginaw, Mich., 
10; Troy, 32; Tyrone, Pa., 17; Toledo, 43; 
Utica, 35; Watertown, 26; Washi n, 22; 
Worcester, Mass., 25; Wilkesbarre, Pa., 49; 
Wheeling, W. Va., 28; West Albany, 12; 
Williamsport, Pa., 18; Youngstown, O., 34; 
Zanesville, O., 14. 





$2.60 FOR FERTILIZER BRINGS 
BACK $28.21 


Acid Phosphate is Chea 
for Increasing Crop 
Ohio Station 


Not every dollar spent brings back ten 
the same year, but money invested in acid 
hosphate as a fertilizer for farm ee in 
Bhio will usually pay bigger dividends 
than any other material for this pur- 
pe, in the opinion of specialists of the 
hio Agricultural Experiment Station. An 
expenditure of $2.60 for this fertilizer has 
returned $28.21 in increased crop yields for 
20 years. 


t Material 
ields at 





Control of Clothes Moths 
Packing woolen goods, furs and rugs in 
tightly sealed pasteboard boxes or treat he 
them in paper will pr clothes moths 
and carpet beetles from destroying them, 
according to entomologists of the Ohio 
riment Station. went brushing 
and airing in the summer prevents the 
insects from getting a foothold. Steam 
cleaning and the use of gasoline in cracks in 
floors or in storage boxes are also recom- 
mended to control these pests. Napthalene 
tends to repel moths. 
—__90—_—_——- 
Pear Blight Control 


Professor M.\B. Waite of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, discussed the pear blight, which has 
destroyed thousands of trees, and seriously 
saaawed other thousands in New York and 
other Eastern states. Only by the most 


‘heroic methods in trimming off all infected 


wood, cutting back into the sound wood 
eradicating holdover blight in late fall and 
winter as well as summer cutting; using the 
utmost care in 5 omen of antiseptics to 
the pruning implements; careful Capek 
of the diseased wood cut out, and by ete: 
vigilance can the pear blight be controlled. 


— +) 

Birds and Bees Hi 
Consider the bees—if you | to take a 
brush and ‘fertilize your fruit blooms, 
wouldn’t it be a job? Yet is the busi- 


est spirit in the universe, whose whole 


course, wild ones will do their utmost, but 
why not have your own hives in the orchard? 
We read the words of on ApeNe-gDer the 
other day who said he materially in- 
creased the yield from his trees by putti 
the bee-hives all through the orchard tent 
of lining them up in one place. On the cold 
days of spring the bees may not fly very far, 
so it is wisdom to put them near all the 
trees for their help, says American Fruit 
Grower. 

We need not mention that the bees pro- 
duce a by-product, delicious and valuable. 
No need, we repeat that bee culture ‘is 
not the ticklish, disagreeable thing it has 
long been rumored to be. With the right 
type of bees, handled gently and skillf me 
t pir md ae eonereyns place, bus he 
m ins actory of good ngs in 
the sald. Tio study of bees is not with- 
out sound moral and social lessons, too. 

The value of birds is slowly being realized, 
especially as they begin to disappear. They 
eat insects of all destructive types, even 
plum curculios and codling moths. They 
destroy weeds by consuming tons of the 
seed before it can lodge and reproduce. 
They kill immense numbers of field mice 
and other small animals. 

——_—_—_—O 


Delays in Freight and Express Ship- 
ments of the Spring Season, 1917 


Those who have ordered nursery prod- 
ucts or other items in connection with 
farming must have noticed that the ship- 
ments by freight the past season have been 
seriously delayed. In some instances stock 
has been moved so slowly by the railroads 
that it has arrived in poor condition and 
should not have been accepted by the 
purchaser. 

The cause of this serious distress through- 
out the country was the shortage of freight 
cars. There were not enough cars in the 
country to carry the produce offered for 
shipment; Never in the history of this 
country has there been such a shortage in 
cars and such delays in the shipment of 
freight and express orders. The remedy is 
for the railroads to be allowed to charge 
higher freight and thus be placed in a 
position where they can buy more cars and 
more engines and be prepared for a larger 
traffic. : 

-—_——_-0--——_—-———- 
Make Your Own Fat Compound 

Lard is 28 cents a pound. Many folks 
object to paying that much but realize 
that at the present price of hogs and with 
the probable future demand it is unlikel 
that the price will be reduced soon. it 
becomes important, then, to find a cheaper 
satisfactory substitute. Dr. Louise Sta: ey 
of the Missouri College of Agriculture 
suggests that housewives consider suet as a 
source of cheap fat. Suet has not been as 
extensively used as lard on account of its 
harder consistency. It can be obtained at 
about 10 cents a pound. From this can be 
obtained fourteen ounces of pure fat at a 
cost of 12 cents a pound. In order to 
bring this to the consistency of lard it is 
only necessary to add oil in the proportion 
of one part of oil to two parts of suet. 
This gives a compound. fat which is very 
satisfactory for general household use. 
Cotto oil or corn oil can now be ob- 
tained at about 21 cents a pound. On the 
basis of the above proportions a satisfactory 
lard substitute can be had at a cost of 15 
cents a pound. 





Safe Banking and Liberty Bonds 
- Reply to A. M.: My opinion is that any 
United States or national bank is reason- 
ably safe. iling your certificates of 
deposit you should keep a copy of each 
certificate, and since the cates are 
made payable to you or your order, you 
should write on the back of the certificates: 
“Pay to the order of wanting the bank you 
wish to deposit with) or order,’ and then 
sign your name. When thus signed the 
certificates would be of no use to any other 
person than the bank in which you intended 
to deposit. There is no safer place for 
money than the savings banks of New 
York state. I am a trustee of the East 
Side Savings Bank of this city, which has 
about $14,000,000 on deposit. 

My advice to yu is to buy a Libert 
Loan Bond, which you can get thro 
your local state bank. This bond pays:3 

r cent interest and is not taxable, there- 
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any time or could borrow money on it. 
You will have to provide a safe place in 
which to keep the bond, but if you buy a D 
registered bond, even if stolen you would Was 
not lose the money. Your local banker — 
will give you all the information you desire. ent 
serv 
Painting fron 
On our farm we have had much experience says 
in painting our own buildings and machinery be a 
with very pleasing results, says Farmer's mitt 
Guide. n care is exercised it is not at imi 
all difficult to do a neat and attractive job. bad! 
We can y understand why so many the 
fail to keep their buildings and machinery imp 
in fine appearance and good preservation The 
by the use of this material when so little do 1 
expenditure is required and the process of Sou 
painting so easily learned. Years ago when nut 
white lead had to be ground by hand and flav 
pigments added for shades of colors the ches 
work was more difficult. Now any color or earl; 
shade of color may be obtained all ready for Tan 
application. grov 
—ES Am 
Lime Good For Any Kind of Soil = 
_ Lime is helpful to any soil and there is no as tl 
danger of getting too much of it on the | 
Lime binds light soils together and lighte 
clay soils. Whatever form of lime is most 
available should be used. Fifty pounds of a. 
quicklime is roughly equivalent to 75 of it si 
hydrated, or water-slaked lime, and to 100 vari 
pounds of air-slaked lime or ground lime nuts 
stone, Ten pounds per 100 square feet is a latit 
good rate of application for the last form. the 
pur 
A > L 
A hand spray pump is a necessity on eve 
farm, useful for watering vem ashing — 
wagons, and windows and white washing the - 
poultry houses. 
R 
The Toll-Dodger ~ 
(Continued from June Issue) frui 
Then he eet some wood and cones, = 
and built a blazing fire, before which Zeb, Z 
his wet face blue and pinched, was soon ine 
warming and Sg ee f ‘ 
“Wal, Lorindy, this ends the weddin’- ns 
trip,” said Zeb, looking ruefully after the f 
departing giant, and then at his bride, who «df 
was her skirt at the fire. “But I = 
didn’t want to go on it, nohow.”’ — 
“Now, look a here, Zebedee Wither- . | 
spoon!” cried Lorinda, with a scornful oti 
frown. “This ain’t the end o’ that weddin’- apt 
trip, not by a jugful! We’re goin’ to git wm 
dried out, then we’re agoin’ to drive right om 
back to town, and you’re a goin’ to hire the She 
best rig in Lang’s livery tale, and we're a . 
goin’ to start out on this honeymoon in de- a 
cent, respectable style—no toll-dodgin’, no Ts 
crackers an’ cheese, no ginger-snaps, but the . 
best meals that’s to be had in the best hotels vr 
along the road. An’ I don’t want to hear nee 
no more about your grindin’ down poor folks oy 
an givin’ ’em no chance to pay off their fe 
mor’ gidges, neither!’’ fol 
“Lorindy!” he groaned. di 
“Yes, Lorindy—your lawful, wedded it 
wife, who ain’t a goin’ to stan’ for no close- 
fisted penooriousness, after waitin’ fifteen. per 
years for you to make up your mind you " 
could afford to marry me, when you had 
thousands o’ dollars in the bank all the time, If 
an’ pinchin’ more out o’ poor people like 
anne Fern. o wonder they call you a loan- 


“Wal, all right, Lorindy,” he agreed 
gracefully; “I guess I have been a little 
tight. what we'll do. 
back to town an’ put up at Huber’s ho 
an’ I'll order a chicken dinner, with oysters 
an’—an’ everything!” 

They drove across the bridge, past the 
prinning gate-keeper, who said nothing but 
aughed as the sorry old surrey swung along 
the road. 

When they returned to the bridge, next 
day, the toll-man grinned again and won- 
dered as he looked at the shining wheels of 

8 “best rig.” 

“Goin’ to pay toll this time, Mr. Wither- 
spoon,” he asked with a grin, “or be 
goin’ to wade acrost?” : A 

“Guess I’ll pay,” said Zeb, gritting his 
teeth a little, as he handed over the two 

0 


“Yes, itis cheaper,” said the tollman 
suavely. ‘lly pays not to t 

fur ahead o’ folks, ‘epech’ly up “here % the 
mountains. That’sa nice rig yuh got there! 


social life, structure, and ideal, is to gather ore it is as good as a 4 per cent bond. Zeb made no reply, but drove on across 
honey and pollen, thus ing fertility This is the best possible investment you the bri itti stitl erect by the side of 
to plants, Ate you using ? Of could make, “You could sell this bond at his bride’” He was thinking, 
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New Trees and Plants 
Down in Florida, out in California and 
Washington and over in Maryland the 
Government is maintaining foreign plant 
colonies that might well be called the 
“Ellis Islands’ of the plant immigration 
service. Scores of new varieties are brought 
from abroad yearly and studied there, 
says Farm Progress. If they are found to 
be all right and of any value, they are ad- 
mitted to the nation just as the human 
immigrant is admitted. If they turn out 
badly, they are “turned back.”’ Right now 
the plant gardens have a number of Chinese 
importations that are turning out well. 
There is the jujube, for instance, that will 
do well in the dryer parts of the West and 
Southwest. Also the Chinese pistache, or 
nut tree, the nuts being used to color and 
flavor ice cream. Chinese persimmons and 
chestnuts are also doing well. There is an 
early sweet cherry, too, that comes from 
Tangshi, that may be of value to fruit 
growers. There is a chayote from tropical 
America, a pear-shaped squashlike vege- 
table, and the udo of Japan that may yet 
be as commonplace a part of our gardens 
as the bean and the beet. 
——o 
Nuts in Three Years 


Fditor Green’s Fruit Grower: I have seen 
it stated in a farm Journal that there is a 
variety of pecan or walnut that will produce 
nuts in three years from planting in this 
latitude. Is this correct and can you give 
the name of the variety and where it can be 
purchased? 

Do you advise applying nitrate of soda to 
strawberry plants? When should the ap- 
plication be made, how and in what quantity? 
—H. W., Mo. 








Reply: The Siebold Japan walnut. is 
cataloged by several nurserymen as bearing 
fruit when three years old. I have not yet 
fruited this walnut but have it planted at 
Green’s Fruit Farm. I have not much con- 
fidence in any nut tree which can be de- 
pended upon to bear nuts at the age of 
three years from planting, and yet this may 
not be impossible. 

Yes, I advise the use of nitrate of soda 
for almost anything, the growth of which 
you desire to promote. Some soils need this 
important fertilizer more than others. The 
greater the need the greater the help from 
nitrate of soda. ‘This fertilizer should be 
applied as early as possible in the growing 
season so that the plants can have op- 
portunity to feed upon it during the summer 
months. That which is left in the soil at 
the end of summer is liable to be washed 
away in part at least before spring. A 
dressing of. from 100 lbs. to 500 Ibs. per acre 
I suspect can be used to advantage on most 
soils. I have not the exact quantity per 
acre before me. If applied to a strawberry 
bed it should be applied when the foliage 
is dry, care being used not to allow the 
fertilizer to come in contact with the 
foliage. It will gradually be absorbed and 
disappear from the surface of the soil. The 
nitrate of soda can be sown by hand broad- 
cast or any way so that it is evenly dis- 
tributed over the bed or plantation. 

_——_0.--—-"—" 
If the Volcano had Burst in New York? 

Philadelphia would have been covered 
by twelve inches of gray ash and would 
have groped in total darkness for sixty 
hours. ashington and Buffalo would 
have received a quarter of an inch of ash 
baptism, accompanied by a shorter period 
~ of darkness. Small quantities of ash would 

have fallen throughout the Eastern states 
as far south as the gulf coast. The sound of 
the explosion would have been heard at 
Atlanta. 

Just as the richest vineyards of Italy 
grow on the ‘soil which in years past has 
been fertilized by the seething lava from 
the craters of Aetna and Vesuvius, the 
National a gr society Katmai expe- 
ditions have found that the nearby island 
of Kodiak, which at first seemed to have 
been utterly laid waste by the volcanic 
ashes, is now more fertile than ever before 
and its oe declare that “the eruption 
was the best thing that ever happened for 
us.”—Exchange. 

_——_0-_"—_ 


Are Prices High? 

At prices of a year ago, it would have 
taken 50 bushels of wheat to buy a Liberty 
bond; today, one can be bought for 25 
bushels. 

Last year, a farmer could build a silo for 


ee ee ews 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


the price of 800 bushels of corn; today, he 
can build the <ame one for the price of 400 
bushels. 

Last year, it cost a community the price of 
16,000 bushels of wheat to build a mile of 
permanent highway; today a mile can be 
built for 8,000 bushels. 

Last year a farmer had to raise a thousand 
bushels of wheat to buy the tractor with 
which to till his field; this year he can buy 
two tractors for the same amount. 

Everybody should buy a Liberty bond. 

Was there ever a more favorable time to 
build a silo, to buy a tractor, to build 
permanent highways? 

Now is the time to exchange your farm 
produce for these necessities. 

By doing this, capital will be created and 
placed in circulation. Prosperity will be 
stimulated, labor kept employed at good 
wages. The dollar will be kept rolling and 
more of our citizens enabled to perform 
their patriotic duty to BUY LIBERTY 
BONDS. 

Let us keep on making, selling, transport- 







Fruit Growers’ Supplies 
The Favorite Cog Gear Spraying Outfit 


Special Features: Cog gear movement, “ 
increased leverage adapted for spraying under \ 
heavy pressure, mounted complete, occupy- & 
ing smallest possible space. The working 
parts of the pump that come in contact with 
the solution are all made of brass, thus making 
it almost indestructible. Capacity sufficient 
for 8 nozzles, well adapted for spraying 
potatoes, trees, etc. 

Price, as illustrated, including pump com- 
plete, 50-gallon barrel mounted on skids, 
pressure gauge, 15-ft. hose, nozzle, 8-ft. ex- 
tension pipe with lever shut-off and mechani- 
rf a ae ee to $28.50 

Price, as illustrated, same as above, with 
two 15-ft. lengths of hose, two nozzles, two 
8-ft. extension pipes with lever shut-off and 


















WETRANICA 
AGITATOR <r 



































ing and building. mechanical agitator...........eeeee: $32.00 ‘Sie 
. ™ bil ps 
Green’s Fruit Grower: a garden (e SD 
rather large one) appears to be saturate 
with angle worms that appear to be eating The Handy Portable Sprayer 


the young beets, lettuce, etc. Can you sug- 
gest any thing to remedy this condition?— 
M. B., Conn. 





Is made for general use as a handy outfit about the 
garden, poultry house, stable and small orchard. 

Tank made of heavy galvanized iron reinforced at top 
and bottom by steel bands, capacity 121% gals. Wheel 
and handles are made of wrought steel and braced, 
wheel 16 inches in diameter. 

Pump is attached to tank by a clamp and held in place 

by thumb screw. ; 

Price, complete including mechan- 
ical agitator, 15 ft. hose and nozzle, 2 
—4 ft. extension pipes, $18.75 










PATENTED 
COGGEAR 





Reply: The angle worm in soil is con- 
sidered a good indication of good strong soil 
and so far as we know, they do no harm. 
We are inclined to think that it is grubs in- 
stead of angle worms that are eating your 
young beets, lettuce, etc. Some form. of 
potash would be good to use in this con- 
dition. 
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A Fish that Builds a Nest 

The Stickleback is one of the most in- 
teresting members of the finny tribe. It 
constructs a home for its prospective mate 
and then mounts guard over it until the 
mate comes along. The home is built from 
sea-weed, twigs and aquatic plants which 
are ingeniously woven together. There are 
two entrances to the home, which are never 
left unguarded by the master of the house 
until the lady of his choice signifies her 
willingness to  enter.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 





The Master Plant Setter 




















A Man with a Master’s Plant Setter will 
set, water and fertilize 10,000 plants per 
day. No blanks—no stooping—no more 
lame backs. 

Don’t wait for showers, but keep the 
planter going every day, and by using water 
or liquid fertilizer you will produce the best 
stand of plants seen for many a day. -For 
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Odd and Interesting Facts 












In Ukraine, Russia, it is the maiden who|™ cabbage, tomatoes, tobacco, celery, ete. 
makes the marriage proposal. Weight packed, 7 lbs. 
PMO. 5a sietsiStece roy ls, eee arn eo $4.50 






If wanted by Parcel Post add postage for 


The original White House was begun in 
7 pounds, 


1792 and first occupied by John Adams in 
1800. It was burned by the British in 
1814 and rebuilt in 1818. 












The point of a new soldering iron for 
electricians can be set at any angle from its 
handle and is hollow so that solder can be 
melted within it. 






The Home Evaporator 





For drying all kinds of fruits, vegetables, etc., can be 
used on any stove. No extra fire needed. It has been 
thoroughly tested and proved to be the best for the 
price. Don’t let your fruit go to waste. Order one of 
these driers at once. 











Sounds travel through dry air at the 
rate of sixty feet a second; through water 
at 240 feet a second, and in steel wire at 
17,130 feet a second. 












Garden Tools 


Garden and Farm Tools. 


Price, No. 31, complete, can be used as a seeder or cultivator ; > mee 
Price, No. 33, without seeder ° e e é 
A good clean 


Standard Berry Baskets jasfcemeane 2 
high price for the fruit. We have a good clean basket for 
sale at as reasonable prices as can be expected when you 
consider the quality of the goods. 

PRICE of quart and pint baskets, $2.50 per 500. $4.50 per 1000. 
$4.25 per 1000 in lots of 3000, $4.00 per 1000 in lots of 10,000. 

PRICE of lapped-corner huckleberry quarts, $3.50 per 500. 
$6.00 per 1000. Order early before prices advance. 





An offer of $30 a pound for thirty-seven 
live chickens was refused by the Humane 
Society of Pittsburgh the other day. The 
birds had been taken in a raid on a cockpit. 





Weare handling the com- 
plete line of Planet, Jr., 








Hearing of the demand for rattlesnakes 
in China, where they are used in com- 
pounding certain medicines, a South Dakota 
woman has offered to supply from ninety 
to, 100 a day. 





$8.00 
$3.50 













It is announced the second Mosty tunnel, 
near Jablunkau, in: the Carpathians, has 
been opened for traffic, thus completing -a 
double line railway connection from Broce 
to the Balkans, via Hungary. 












Whale-killing is a regular pastime down 
at Long Beach, Cal. John D. Loop killed 
a big whale which yielded six tons of whale 
tenderloin, a delicacy very popular at the 
beach, and which tends to reduce the high 
cost of living. 














Raccoons began to figure in our frontier 
literature at an early date. ‘Coon skin” 
caps, with the ringed tails hanging like 
plumes, made the favorite headgear of 
many pioneer hunters and “coon skins” 
were a favored article of barter at country 
stores, 





Send for New 8-Page Circular of fruit growers supplies with instructions about spraying 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Service Dept., Rochester, N. Y. 

















“Carlo”’ 
This is ‘Car. 
| lo,” given to 
Harold Bush of 
Kandiyohi Co., 
Minn. Youcan 
see that ‘“Car- 





“Kip” 
This is “Kip,” 


given to Anna } 


Ruth Miller, 
Logan Co, 
Ohio. This i8 
Anna Ruth's 

















lo” isnowareg- racing cart, in 
ular memberof which she 
the Bush fami- says she speeds 
ly. Harold says ‘‘Kip’ around 
they are all the race track 
very proud of which is near 





























4 him. her home. 
*Heinie”’ : “Lady’”’ *‘Clipper”’ ; 

This is “Hei-1F Thisis‘‘Lady," This is ‘‘Clip-}j 
q nie,"’ given to |? given to Mar- per,” given to ee is 
«| Clarence Nie- ion Jones, Adelaide J. 3 se 3 wa} “White Sox,” 

moeller, Bar- |i Franklin Co., Stever, Bristol Y 
ej tholome wij} Tenn. Notice Co., Mass. 
3} Co., Indiana. how straight You can see 

Clarence says Marion sits in that Adelaide |P 

he would not }fa the saddle. He is patriotic’ be-|# 
5 | take $1000.00 says ‘‘Lady” is cause sheiscar- 

for Heinie the finest little rying a big 

because they | saddle pony American flag 

have so muck }j 3 jo | around hispart and playing 

fun together. =— ——§ ofthe state. soldier. 


























! @We have a plan whereby Boys and Girls of any age, may secure beautiful, playful, little Shetland Ponies, 
To athers and Mothers like these shown in the pictures, without spending a cent of money. We have already given away more 
® than 450 Shetland Ponies, to Boys and Girls all over the United States—some of them going to almost every 
state. @No matter where you live, your child stands the same opportunity to secure a free Pony as any other child. Write your child’s name in the corner on 


the left, and send it in. I will then send you pictures of the Ponies and tell you all about how to get one. 


THE PONY KING, 618 Webb Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


I refer you, by permission, to the National Bank of Commerce, St. Paul. 








and Send this Coupon to Me 


THE PONY KING, 
618 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me the Free Pony Pictures and enter | 











my name in your Pony Club go I will learn how to get 
one of the ponies you are giving away. 





**Ranger”’ and Charlotte 














My name i This is Charlotte J. Adams, Worcester Co., 
y waa Mass., with her two pets—one of them being 
“Ranger,” the pony given her by the Pony ; 
P. O. Age King. She has taught “‘Ranger” to kiss, shake “Empress” “Beauty” 





hands and to stand on a box. He and the little 





ng et FSR ete nearly every day. 











calf are great friends and they play together 


This is ‘‘Empress,”” given 
Avery and Orie Knight, Chic 
asaw Co., lowa. 


to This is “‘Beauty,” given to 
k- Evelyn Russell, Greene Co., 
Arkansas. 
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